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A Call To Youth 


We Need YOU In Public Service 


Edward Francis Mohler 


HE United States, as never be- 

fore in her history, needs many 
thousands of conscientious, in- 
formed, energetic and incorrupt- 
ible young men and women who 
will for a period of years or for 
life devote themselves to public 
service. 


The constantly increasing num- 
ber of men and women of little 
stature in public life arouses a 
feeling of dread. 

Why have our selections been so 
poor when the nation needs the 
best and the rest of the world 
looks on anxiously as we fumble? 


Smart Alecks are not smart yet 
their ranks increase. 

Materialism is insane yet popu- 
lar; inane yet fashionable; asinine 
yet highly valued! ; 

The almost complete denial of 
the virtue known as “common 
honesty,” the subversion of so 
many to an insidious system of 
“ethics” which urges “getting while 
the getting is possible,” the slo- 
ganizing of advancement no mat- 
ter who gets trampled, have moved 
many of the young people I meet 
in educational circles to shrug 
their shoulders and _ remark: 
“What's the use?” 

In answer to them and, I hope, 
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to many others who look at the 
shambles created in our ranks by 
time-savers, the approach to pub- 
lic service should be recharted. 
The thousands in our high schools 
and colleges, along with ordinary 
citizens thinking, doing and living, 
need prodding. 


In considering public service I 
would give first place to patriot- 
ism, not in logic but under pres- 
sure of the times. The false in- 
tellectualism of our age does not 
accept virtue and vice. It calls 
anything a “virtue” which is self- 
ordained; it calls conformity to 
law a “vice.” 

Patriotism, with such people, is 
a provincialism, a narrowness of 
mind unbecoming to “the world 
viewpoint.” The habit of love for 
one’s country should flow natural- 
ly after love of God and love of 
family. The young man or woman 
who looks down on his country is 
shameless, an unfunny flowering 
of error and decay. 

The last five years run over with 
news of “educated” youngsters who 
sold themselves, their fellowmen, 
their country through vanity or the 
conviction that to despise one’s 
origin is wholesome. In_ plain 
terms instead of loving their coun- 
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try they betrayed her to the most 
infamous barbarism of modern 
times. 


The citizen owes a duty to his 
country. It is part of the bar- 
gain of living. Patriotism means 
love of and obedience to the law, 
study of the law, correction of the 
law by reasonable means. It 
means operating an automobile 
“with due regard,” voting intelli- 
gently, making promises slowly 
and keeping them unrelentingly; 
it means studying, testing, pre- 
paring for larger and larger op- 
portunities to give even, perhaps, 
to the final and all-inclusive sacri- 
fice of life if that shall be our 
call. To the young people of the 
United States it may be said: 
blessed are those who have been 
given much, for to the less favored 
they shall give much. 

Next I would place Character. 
Stoutness of character comes from 
a realization of the difference be- 
tween mine and thine and the 
watchfulness over self which this 
entails. 

Strength of character comes out 
of tests, denials and responsibilities 


carried to the full again and again 
in preparation for larger burdens. 


Strength of character calls for a 
measure of rigor which will hold 
the worker to his job out of re- 
spect for the right and for him- 
self though he be misunderstood 
and go unappreciated. 

The need for young men and 
women of character is both ur- 
gent and obvious. They who hope 
to serve us shall hold carefully to 
the line of honesty in spite of the 
smoothness and ease with which 
sharp practice is approved here 
and there in business and govern- 
ment. It is one thing to “know 
the right people” and another to 
know you are a right person. 

Being a “personality kid” is not 
the same as being a person or a 
personality. Those who are to be 
the “chosen ones” must be choice. 

Now comes the matter of Prep- 
aration. Those who wish to serve 
intelligently mast know the nature 
and history of their society. Amer- 
ican history is not highly regarded 
by some colleges. If it is consid- 
ered at all it is provided for stu- 
dents who dote on “sap” courses. 
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What an irony—to omit the inti- 
mate and loving study of the very 
subject to which the young are 
supposed to contribute all their 
days. 


The examination of American 
history and government should be 
constructively critical. What suc- 
cesses have we achieved? Where 
are the failures? Are we now run- 
ning into excess of government? 
Does overgovernment lead to un- 
dergovernment? Have we been 
complicating people’s lives so they 
look upon government as some- 
thing which possesses them instead 
of something which they possess? 
What has happened? What is hap- 
pening? What should happen? 


What of the Ethics of public 
service? No young man or woman 
should accept public office as a 
gift brought through family influ- 
ence alone. That is a shade short 
of a stern, high ideal. The young 
party worker who gets an appoint- 
ment merely because he has been 
a faithful political “hack,” is mak- 
ing a paltry approach to a fine 
career. His party is making good 
government less easy of attain- 
ment. 

Those who enter public service 
during what we hope will be a 
new era, must do so because they 
want to do a good job. It may 
sound a bit on the preachy side, 
but it is true that every office- 
holder, from the least to the great- 
est, has been placed at his desk to 
watch the welfare of a considerable 
number of citizens who cannot 
take care of their own affairs. He 
is the delegate who does for them 


what time and circumstance pre- 
vent their doing. At that desk he 
will be subjected to many press- 
ures, he will be offered many in- 
ducements to “shade,” “reinter- 
pret,” “manage” a straight line 
into a curve. If he leans he and 
others get hurt. So government 
and governed fall into disrepute. 


It may very well happen that 
public workers will become the 
possessors of knowledge which can 
be used for personal gain. This 
may run the full gamut from a 
chance to make a few dollars to 
the horror of blackmail. How is 
the office-holder to administer his 
place? 


First, he must give to public 
work and property as much care 
as he gives to his own. Better 
still, he should give finer care to 
that which is not his. Since it be- 
longs to all, and they are trusting 
him, what he knows is a trust. The 
violation of trust has become the 
nastiest thing in American public 
service. It takes a fine young man 
or woman to keep wholeness and 
wholesomeness in an easy-going 
age. Never shall there be a whis- 
per of “Who would know?” or a 
limping “It wouldn’t hurt anyone 
and it would help me,” or a de- 
grading “Who cares anyway?” 


Office-holders are always placed 
in a position to use or refuse per- 
quisites. Perquisites are legitimate 
enough when they are mere ex- 
pressions of good will, but it takes 
a conscientious person to tell what 
is right. The way of giving and 


taking can be well lubricated with 
unction and goodfellowship. On 
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guard! There shall be no “mink 
coats,” “cancelled mortgages,” 
“deep freezes” or cases of whisky 
in the thoughts or homes of those 
who serve the public. 


There is much more than ordin- 
ary routine to the work of the 
earnest public servant. The sec- 
ond-rate law and administrative 
duplication of the last twenty 
years needs to be studied and 
remedied. 


The public servant must never 
forget the human and the personal. 
He must love people. Kindness 
and interest can make of public 
service a precious thing and cor- 
rect many of the abuses of the 
past. 

The office-holder should not 
hide behind the cruelty of a re- 
port or the anonymity of a num- 
ber. People are people and cannot 
be, ought not to be, filed. In 
general citizens are timid in deal- 
ing with government; some of 
them are thoroughly disgusted. 
How fine it would be if the be- 
ginners in public service could re- 
store the processes of touching the 
human in people and recreating a 
feeling of confidence! 

Not everyone is constituted so- 
cially and intellectually to get 


along with a wide variety of the 
species homo. To work with oth- 
ers, especially with the public, re- 
quires a combination of virtues, 
charity, justice, liberality and pa- 
tience. 

The public servant at his best 
must be anxious to give each his 
due—that is justice; he must be 
anxious to give each one more than 
his due—that is liberality; he must 
be ready to give again and again 
—that is patience. 

Those who love themselves too 
much will not fare well in public 
service unless they change. Re- 
member: the worldly-wise and the 
economically prudent fashion clev- 
erly but their contriving possesses 
no pulsating heart. 

The young, then, shall rise to 
the challenge offered by their times 
and make a covenant with them- 
selves. That covenant shall be 
fulfilled by their standing forth 
among their fellows as patriotic, 
informed, conscientious, incorrup- 
tible servants—growing and going 
from little to bigger and bigger 
responsibilities. Government un- 
der them shall be sound, just and 
enduring. Their countrymen shall 
rise and bless their names for they 
shall have proved themselves 
choice! 


More Marriages Are Taking Place 


More marriages take place in periods when jobs are num- 
erous, and in times of war. Over the years, and particularly 
since 1940, an increasing proportion of the adult population has 
married or remarried.—Children and Youth at the Midcentury. 


Bis, 


Pope Pius Likes It 


A Nation’s Thanksgiving 


“THE following is the text of the 
address of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII given in December of 
1949 to a group of United States 
congressmen. He commended the 
American observance of an annual 
Day of Thanksgiving and urged 
that it be universally adopted. 


“Once again, Honorable Sirs, the 
legislative and executive halls of 
your Capital have heard, in the 
days just past, the noble accents of 
a nation’s prayer of thanksgiving 
to the living God. 


“Need We tell you that Our 
heart is touched and comforted 
by this recurring evidence of your 
awareness and — would that it 
were universal!—of one of the very 
finest charges linked to the mis- 
sion of responsible statesmanship? 


“If the Church of Christ is nev- 
er done reminding her children, 
whether governors or governed, 
from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same, that it 
is ‘truly meet and just, right and 
availing unto salvation always and 
everywhere to give thanks to God,’ 
for the blessings of life, liberty 
and abundance, and for the oppor- 
tunity to dedicate their lives to His 


service in love—yes, even to the 
heroic service for faith, family and 
country—how much more challeng- 
ing is God’s summons to grateful 
acknowledgment of His Divine 
bounty and mercy, when it reaches 
the conscience of representatives 
of the people, chosen precisely to 
affirm, coordinate and unify in the 
political field their nation’s deep- 
est spiritual attitudes and aspira- 
tions! 


“Quite plainly, to be alert to a 
people’s individual and collective 
dependence on God, and sincerely 
grateful in their name and place 
for the gifts that can come only 
from His provident good pleasure, 
commits a public servant to a pro- 
gram as well as a proclamation. It 
must imply a sensitiveness, a deli- 
cate and determined adjustment 
of mind and heart to the Divine, 
as well as to the merely human, 
rights and interests that press 
for recognition and protection dur- 
ing your days of labor and solici- 
tude in the legislative chamber and 
administrative office, especially, 
may We not say, during these 
critical days of reconstruction, in 
the sector of international economy 
and finance. 
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“Thanks be, then, first and last 
to God; and as you bless Him for 
His gifts, you will affirm the 
worthy purpose to honor and re- 
vere His most holy will in your ful- 
filling of a sacred duty to your peo- 
ple. And to the end that you and 
all legislators may heed this call 
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of a right conscience with courage 
and with constancy, We fondly in- 
voke, for yourselves, gentlemen, 
and your distinguished colleagues, 
for your strength from the heart 
of Him Who holds men and na- 
tions in the hollow of His omni- 
potent hand.” 


Thanksgiving Day 


First proclamation of Thanksgiving Day on record was by 
Charles II of England in 1660. A Stuart, he merely borrowed 


a Scotch custom. 


The Hebrews had a Thanksgiving Day 25 centuries ago, and 
the Canaanites had one before them. 


George Washington originated it as a national U. S. holiday 
of thanks and prayer for the Constitution November 26, 1789. 


Harvest festivals of rejoicing and plenty are as old as 


primitive civilization. 


Pumpkins had an honored place from the first. “Let no 
man make a jest at pumpkins for with this fruit the Lord was 
pleased to feed his people to their good content till corn and 
cattle were increased.”—from an old record. 


The harvest moon of September enabled farmers to complete 
the gathering of crops before the coming of cold and frost. 


Two Thanksgiving Days were proclaimed by Madison after 
the war of 1812: January 12 and April 13. 


The last Thursday of November was the day chosen from 
1863 (Lincoln) to 1939 (F. Roosevelt.) 


Jefferson refused to proclaim it as mixing church and state. 
No president proclaimed it for 47 years. 


The Continental Congress proclaimed it for the 18 original . 


colonies in 1777. 


Football became a part of Thanksgiving Day because sport 
was not then so frowned upon as upon the workday Sabbath or 
the Sunday of rest.—St. Vincent’s Notebook, 


Why 


Chaste? 


A Christian Answer To A Teen-Ager’s Question 


Roma Rudd Turkel 
Reprinted from Information, A Paulist Publication* 


JN a current issue, Look Maga- 

zine published an amazing ar- 
ticle. It was titled “The Conspir- 
acy Against Chastity.” It was 
written to answer a defiant young 
teen-ager who was quoted as ask- 
ing: “What makes you think chas- 
tity is so important?” But it didn’t 
answer her. 
words of statistics, opinions, incon- 
sistencies and confusion it proved, 
though unwittingly, just one point: 
chastity doesn’t make sense with- 
out God. 


Oh, the author tried hard to 
make sense without any mention 
of God, religion, morality, con- 
science. He gave two physical and 
two “moral” arguments against un- 
chastity. On the physical side, he 
warned of the possibility of preg- 
nancy and disease. The best he 
could muster on what he called 
the “moral” side was the discom- 
fort of public disapproval, and the 
risk of guilty feelings toward sex 
which might prevent later satisfac- 
tory adjustment to marriage. He 
blamed our disintegrating family 
life, and the barriers which make 
early marriages difficult, for the 
alarming rise of unchastity among 
our teen-agers and young unmar- 
rieds. And he gave as his astound- 
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In several thousand . 


ing cure-all: “The family should do 
more things together.” What 
things? Praying together? Receiv- 
ing the Sacraments together? No. 
He recommended family “excur- 
sions, trips to museums or concerts 
or sports events.” We have yet to 
hear of Rembrandt, Beethoven or 
DiMaggio having the slightest in- 
fluence upon behavior in a parked 
car. 


A few years ago, Margaret Cul- 
kin Banning wrote her thoughtful 
and widely circulated “Case for 
Chastity.” She too omitted relig- 
ious and moral issues, but omitted 
them deliberately. At the outset 
she stated “The obligations of re- 
ligion and obedience to moral 
codes settle these questions in 
many cases and even prevent their 
raising. But the increasing secu- 
larization of thought and the fre- 
quent denial that any moral issue 
is involved in sex conduct leave 
uncounted others supposedly free 
to ‘make up their own minds,’ if 
such a phrase can be used concern- 
ing conduct which is nearly always 
the result of runaway emotion.” 
However, though writing entirely 
to this latter group, she could not 
divorce sex from its spiritual as- 
pects, and thus her “Case” is dot- 
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ted with such statements as: 
“Though many people may say 
that morality is no longer involved 
in this question, I think they talk 
nonsense.” 


The increasing secularization of 
thought is a major factor in the 
“conspiracy against chastity.” It is 
the immediate reason behind the 
categorical and astonishing state- 
ment in the Look Magazine article: 
“Chastity is incompatible with na- 
ture.” What nature? Obviously 
Look means human nature, and 
just as obviously Look hasn’t the 
slightest conception of what hu- 
man nature is, nor a realization 
that a human being, composed of 
body and soul, differs essentially 
from an animal. To teach an an- 
imal that his passions should be 
controlled by his higher faculties 
is absurd, because he hasn’t any 
higher faculties. When Look claims 
that human nature cannot control 
its passions, or at least that such 
control is incompatible with human 
nature,. it denies that human be- 
ings are equipped with intellect 
and will. 


But the conspiracy against chas- 
tity goes deeper. The evil power 
behind it—the perverted angelic in- 
telligence whose cleverest coup has 
been persuading people to laugh 
him into disbelief—recognizes hu- 
man intellect and will, and seeks to 
dull and twist them. Alcohol for 
the dulling . . . teen-age drinking 
was never more widespread. Drugs 
for the twisting . . . the drug traf- 
fic among high school and even 
grammar school children (in New 
York City to my certain knowledge, 


and almost surely elsewhere) 
makes headlines more horrifying 
than war in today’s newspapers. 


Perhaps it is a little too much 
to hope that the bewildered teen- 
ager who looked to Look for an 
answer and got double-talk, will 
turn these pages for an answer in 
plain talk. But her parents may, 
so let’s pull no punches. Why be 
chaste? 


The chief reason for chastity 
outside of marriage is that God de- 
mands it. That should be enough 
for us. But for too many of us 
these days it’s not enough. We 
want reasons we can understand. 
These reasons are etched upon our 
hearts by the natural law, regard- 
less of how solid or how shaky our 
religious beliefs may be. Common 
sense tells us that everything has a 
purpose, and that to use anything 
contrary to its purpose is a per- 
version. Common sense tells us 
that the whole and only purpose 
of sexual relations is the perpetua- 
tion of the human race. And com- 
mon sense tells us that the proper 
perpetuation of the human race is 
possible only in marriage, and that 
for such proper perpetuation mar- 
riage must be a permanent union 
between one man and one woman. 

Unlike animal life, the young of 
which are able to protect, feed, 
and provide for themselves within 
a matter of weeks or months after 
birth, human young require many 
years of protection, care, support, 
and training to grow to adulthood 
—and can do so properly only with- 
in a permanent marriage. 


The temporal rewards of chas- 
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tity are desirable, but not com- 
pelling. The temporal punishments 
for unchastity can often be avoid- 
ed. The worldly case for chastity 
is confused, conflicting, and un- 
convincing to excited youngsters. 
It takes God to make the case for 
chastity clear-cut. It takes eternal, 
not temporal, reward and punish- 
ment to bring its importance into 
sharpest focus. Thus training for 
chastity must begin in the cradle, 
and grow with and in and because 
of the child’s growing love of God. 
It must be nutured by parents and 
teachers during formative years, 
be strengthened by frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments and the ha- 
bit of prayer, and be protected by 
close lifelong dependence upon 
our Blessed Mother—none of whose 
devoted children has ever been or 
can ever be unchaste. 


Whatever her religion (and even 
if she hasn’t any) modern woman 
has Christ alone to thank for the 
position in society she enjoys to- 
day. His standard of chastity 
raised her from the plaything she 
was in pagan times to the position 
of importance, respect and consid- 
eration she accepts as her “right” 
today. It is her right—it is the gift 
of Christ, the result of chastity. 
Women are the ones who profit 
most by the Christian attitude on 
sex. As it is undermined, women 
stand to lose everything. And wo- 
men alone can undermine it. Wo- 
men have men’s morals in their 
keeping. Grandiose thoughts, per- 
haps, on nights when the moon is 
high, the pleading persistent, and 
the desire for affection and popu- 


larity urgent. But moral suicide 
isn’t poetic. It’s as messy as any 
other kind. And it’s just as final. 


The greatest mistake young un- 
married people make is thinking 
that sex is love. Sex is only part of 
the whole picture of love, only a 
third of the tremendous and beau- 
tiful triple union (spiritual, mental, 
physical) by which God makes a 
man and woman to be truly “two 
in one flesh” within His divinely- 
instituted Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. Such intimate spiritual and 
mental union are impossible out- 
side of marriage. But, because we 
have bodies as well as souls, the 
physical union is possible outside 
of marriage . . . and what a stunt- 
ed, incomplete, joyless and unsat- 
isfactory thing it is when taken 
alone and outside its proper 
sphere. 


Young people try to make up for 
its furtive haste and fear of dis- 
covery by telling each other “This 
is love.” It isn’t. It’s lust—the at- 
traction for the physical. You can 
love only a_ whole personality, 
which includes the soul. And, in 
retribution, lust often destroys the 
capacity for ever knowing or ex- 
periencing love. Young people try 
to bolster the impermanence of 
pre-marital relations with words. 
“This will last forever!” They 
whisper. It doesn’t. Only the re- 
grets do. 

As young people are prone to 
mistake sex for love, almost all of 
us make the mistake of thinking 
of chastity simply as the absence 
of impurity. We talk frequently of 
sex experience—but how frequently 
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do we hear of the Experience of 
Chastity? It is one of the richest, 
most rewarding experiences pos- 
sible in this life. For chastity is 
not a privation nor a negation. 
Chastity is positive. It is import- 
ant because it is right, and not 
merely because it is often heroic. 
It is the greatest victory that can 
be achieved over one’s fallen na- 
ture. It is a positive virtue which 
pays visible dividends, for chas- 
tity means complete self-control ... 
and spreads its control beyond 
matters of sex to every choice 
which confronts an individual. The 
chaste person is his own master, 
and no one’s slave. Chastity gives 
peace, confidence, strength, and 
shining courage. It raises both in- 
tellectual and physical powers to 
their peak. It has inspired some of 
the most heroic acts and great ac- 
complishments in all history. It 
makes possible the high sanctity, 
the burning zeal and fruitful lives 
of our priests, missioners and nuns. 

Of more immediate concern to 
our little teenager, perhaps, is the 
fact that chastity is beautiful, and 


the most literally attractive of all 
the virtues. The chaste girl may 
miss out on many dates. Her tele- 
phone may not ring so often. She 
may be called a “prude,” and be 
laughed at, and wonder sometimes 
if anything is worth the cross of 
loneliness. She may crave affec- 
tion, she may feel the need of re- 
assurance that she is desirable. She 
may shed more than a few tears 
now, but she will have the last 
laugh. Because, strange as it may 
seem in the face of today’s appar- 
ent contempt for chastity, statistics 
prove that men still want to marry 
virgins. The chaste girl leaves her 
easier-going sisters at their parties, 
while she goes to the altar. The 
chaste man brings spiritual and 
physical integrity to his bride. 
Both will know a rapture denied to 
others, both have immeasurable 
riches of soul and body to be- 
queath to their children, and both 
enter—clean and unspotted—upon 
a sacred union which God has des- 
tined to last not merely “until 
death do us part” but forever. This 
should have been Look’s answer. 


Our National Scandal—Divorce 


Nevada still leads in divorces, with a rate nearly 10 times 
as great as that of its nearest competitor, according to figures 
for 1950 released by the National Office of Vital Statistics. 

For the entire U.S., divorce rate was 2.5 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, as compared with 2.7 in 1949.—Family Life. 


There is no more dreadful witness, no more terrible accuser, 
than the conscience which dwells in every man’s heart.—Fr. 
Walter, 0.S.B. 
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Mary Louise Daly 
(As told to her mother, Mary Tinley Daly) 


jM eleven years old and most of 

my friends are eleven too. That’s 
why it seems funny, maybe that 
one of my dearest friends is eighty- 
one years older than I am. Her 
name is Granny Parsons and she 
lives with her daughter, Mrs. 
Shortley. 

Times I spend with Granny are 
like times spent with Susie Mag- 
ner or Janice Terrill, two of my best 
11-year-old friends. Like yesterday, 
when I went to see Granny did we 
have fun! Granny knows the fun- 
niest jokes she hears over the radio. 
Then I told her some jokes and 
we laughed some more. 

Granny’s awful little—just about 
my size—and when she laughs she 
sort of crinkles up and laughs all 
over. She’s blind and I used to be 
scared for fear she’d bump into 
something, but she never does. 
She knows where everything is 
and tells me just where to get 
things she wants to show me. 

Granny’s got lots of treasures, 
and yesterday it was a baby dress 
she showed me. It’s over a hundred 
years old and Granny and her 
brother were baptized in it. Sure is 
cute. 

Granny remembers ’way back. 
She remembers Lincoln’s funeral 


when all the houses were draped 
in black and she and the other 
children in Philadelphia had to 
stay indoors. She remembers all 
the football scores, too, and knows 
all the players ‘cause she listens 
to the games over the radio. 

She knows all the saints too, 
and tells me the most interesting 
things about em. She knows the 
United Nations gentlemen too——as 
well as she knows the saints and 
the football players. She says that 
she wishes the Holy Ghost would 
get hold of Mr. Stalin and give 
him just two of His gifts—all seven 
would be nice but only two would 
do the trick, Granny says: Under- 
standing and Fear of the Lord. 

Granny loves music too. She 
must, because she even likes to 
hear me play. 

I sure wish I'd been alive about 
40 years ago when Granny had 
her garden before she got blind. 
“It was pretty to look at and good 
to eat too,” she says. Granny’s son 
Wilfrid was the one that fixed it 
up so nice. He planted tomatoes in 
the middle and beans and other 
low vegetables, and all around the 
edge he planted melons—cantel- 
oupes and stuff like that with 
creeping vines that made a lacy 
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border, and he took good care to 
keep the weeds out. 

Mom and Daddy say that Father 
Wilfrid Parsons is a good book 
writer. Maybe so. I couldn’t under- 
stand his books; but what I'd like 
to see is that garden he made for 
his mother that she remembers 
all these years. 


“Hungry, Mary?” Granny always 
asks, and of course I am. Being 
with Granny is like being with 
Susie or Janice. We like to fix stuff 
and eat, and Granny has the fix- 
ings right in her room. She feels 
her way around and gets out crack- 
ers and peanut butter and potato 
chips and candy and I go down to 
the kitchen where Mrs. Shortley 
always has cokes for us. Then we 
have a party! 

When I first knew Granny I used 
to feel sorry because she couldn’t 
see, but nobody could be happier 
than Granny. The boys—maybe I 
shouldn’t call ’em that because 
they’re priests, but that’s what 
Granny calls *em——anyway, the 
boys come to see her real often; 
and Father Robert has permission 
to say Mass in her room each 
month. And Mr. and Mrs. Shortley 
and their children are so nice to 
her. Then she has her dog Dash— 
sort for dachshund—to keep her 
company, and letters from Sister 
Wilfrid, her daughter who is a 
nun. 

Granny likes to pray. It seems 


as if God and His Blessed Mother 
are right there for her to talk to 
any time she wants. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shortley have a 
swell big television with a screen 
big enough to see ’way across the 
room and when they got it, I 
thought, isn’t it too bad Granny 
can’t enjoy it. I didn’t say so be- 
cause I didn’t want Granny to feel 
bad; but she said, ‘Know what Id 
do, Mary, if I had my sight back— 
even for a little while?” 


“Look at television?” I guessed, 
because that’s what I'd do. 


“Td never turn the silly thing 
on,” Granny laughed and then she 
got serious. “Here’s what I'd do, 
Mary. Id take a real long look at 
all the members of my family and 
at you, Mary, and all my dear 
friends. I'd look into your eyes. 
Then, when you'd gone home, I'd 
re-read a lot of the books I’ve lov- 
ed and some of the new books I’ve 
heard about. But if television were 
all I'd miss—well, I’d just as soon 
miss it.” 

Then Granny and I talked some 
more and had some more peanut 
butter and crakers. Then the tele- 
phone rang and it was Mom telling 
me I should have been home an 
hour ago. 

Time always goes so fast when 
I'm with Granny—but that’s the 
way it is when you're having a 
good time with a good friend. 


Develop your body and keep it strong and fit by strict 
moderation in eating and in all forms of self-indulgence.—Fr. 


Walter, O.S.B. 
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Katie Understood 


A SHORT STORY 
Charles Davenport 


HE last time I saw Bill O’Mara 

was in 1930. It was a late spring 
afternoon in south Germany. The 
shadows were getting longer, for 
in two hours the sun would be 
down. Outside I could see white 
apple blossoms in full bloom. A 
blood-red cardinal was singing his 
heart out. 


“Looks like something out of 
a poem, Bill . . . or a movie,” I 
said and pointed out the window. 

Bill grinned and leaned back in 
his easy chair, “It sure does.” 

Now it was my time to laugh 
at Bill. In spite of an Irish name 
and an upbringing in Boston, Bill 
O’Mara had a decidedly German 
accent! 


“Go on and grin,” he said, “but 
after eleven years of straight diet 
on sauer kraut what else do you. 
expect? And how often do you 
suppose I talk to a foreign Ameri- 
kaner? Eileen and I talk English 
once in a while, but not very 
often.” 

Eileen was Bill’s ten year old 
daughter. He had insisted I meet 
her. In fact, I had to meet the 
whole family. There was Frau 
O’Mara, a woman in her late thir- 
ties, with soft golden hair like 
honey and blue eyes that had dig- 
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nity and warmth and welcome in 
them when they looked at a visitor 
like me, and that grew big and 
soft with love when they looked at 
Bill. There was Richard, a tall lad 
about sixteen, Katherin, who was 
twelve, I guessed, and Eileen. Rose 
Mary, the baby of the family, was 
visiting her grandmother. 


I didn’t see much of Bill’s kids, 
but I did see enough to know one 
thing . . . they worshipped him. 
And Frau O’Mara and Bill... 
well, they were like a couple of 
newlyweds. 


“Etwas zu trinken!” I might 
have known it. It was Frau O’- 
Mara or rather Katie, as Bill called 
her, with two big hospitable glass- 
es of good German beer for us. I 


started to rise when she came in, . 


but she insisted, “Oh, no. Stay 
seated.” 


She set the tray on the table 
between Bill and me and handed 
me a glass. She gave Bill his, and 
then unconsciously put her hand 
on his shoulder. Just as unconsci- 
ously, certainly as if it were the 
only thing to do, Bill reached up 
and took that hand. 


I set my glass down on the table 
and grinned at them. “Katie, you 
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and Bill act as though you'd just 
got married.” 

Frau O’Mara said in German 
what she would have said if she 
had been born in Boston across 
the street from Bill and had been 
Kate O’Brien or Kelly or some- 
thing like that from the beginning. 

“Why not? Bill has been so good 
to me.” And she meant it. “But 
I can’t stand here talking to you. 
I've got to get back to my supper. 
We're going to have a supper just 
like you would have it in America. 
Irish potatoes—fried, steak and 
cream gravy and apple pie. Bill 
taught me how.” 

As she disappeared into the 
kitchen, I said to Bill with admir- 
ation in my voice that even sur- 
prised me, “She’s a wonderful wo- 
man, Bill. But how on earth. . .?” 
-He laughed. “I know. You're 
going to say how on earth did you 
land in south Germany married to 
a German, now called ‘Frau O’- 
Mara,’ raising a bunch of German 
kids and Germanized until you 
can’t even speak English any- 
more.” 

T nodded. 

“Well, Joe, it’s a crazy story...” 

Bill and I had been together in 
the same outfit in France during 
the war. But in the spring of 
1918 I got transferred to another 
division and that was the last I 
heard of him. I say the last, I did 
hear a little more. Some of the 
fellows were telling me that he 
stayed in Germany and got mar- 
ried. No, they didn’t know any 
of the details. 

When my newspaper was send- 


ing someone to work in the Berlin 
office, they sent me since I knew 
a little German. 


It was just one of those funny 
things you do, but the day before 
I left I suddenly thought I might 
get a chance to look Bill O’Mara 
up, so I phoned around and got 
his address. I tucked it away for 
future reference. Perhaps. . . 


The chance came when they 
sent me down to Munich for a cou- 
ple of months. It was no trouble 
at all to swing over and go through 
the little town he lived in. And 
now here we sat in his living room 
drinking beer. Two Americans a 
long way from home can get to 
feeling like a pair of long lost 
brothers in fifteen minutes. So 
Bill was telling me his story. 

“It happened about a couple of 
weeks after you guys were trans- 
ferred. One morning I was up 
front doing a scouting job. Down 
beneath a hill I could see a Ger- 
man officer reading a paper. I 
figured it must be a map or a 
message. There wasn’t anybody 
around, but I was afraid to take 
him prisoner. I was afraid that 
about the time I started marching 
him off to our own lines, some 
heinie would stick his head up and 
let me have it. And I was afraid 
to shoot him in the quiet of the 
morning. Someone would hear it 
and come arunning. I waited 
till some big shells came over, 
then I aimed and fired. He look- 
ed kinda silly for a second, spun 
half way around, grabbed the pa- 
per and crumpled up in a heap. 

“I crawled over to the spot 
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where he lay, grabbed the message 
and beat it for our trenches. When 
I dropped back in the trench, I 
opened the message and read it. 
I almost fainted! It was no mess- 
age, Joe! It was a letter from his 
wife! I just sat down in the mud 
with the letter in my hand and 
my head between my knees. I 
was sick at my stomach. 


“I’ve still got the letter. But I 
don’t have to get it for you. I 
know it by heart: 


Dear Richard, 

Spring is here again. The ap- 
ple trees in the ward are in full 
bloom and every day a cardinal 
sings just outside my window. 
Richard is getting to be quite a 
man and just like his father. We 
had four candles on his birthday 
cake and he blew them out with 
one mighty puff. When we asked 
him what he wanted, his eyes 
lit up and he clapped his little 
hands together and wished for 
all he was worth, “That daddy 
will come back home real soon!” 
And little Katherin is an angel. 
I’m sure she'll steal her daddy’s 
heart just as she steals every- 
one else’s. 

Please, Richard, be careful. 
I pray for you always. Laugh 
if you like and call me an old 
woman, but I say the whole 
rosary for you every day. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night. I know 
it is not the proper thing for a 
brave soldier’s wife to do but 


often at night I wake and cry— 
for you. For I love you, Rich- 
ard, with all my heart and ache 
until you come back to me. 
With all my love, 
Your wife Katherin 


“Joe, I wanted to lie down there 
in the trench and die. We’d seen 
tough things before . . . buddies 
shot .. . and missing . . . and the 
wounded screaming with bullets 
in their bellies . . . but Joe, this 
was different. I couldn't forget. 
Morning, noon and nighttime Id 
see that young wife and mother 
begging the Mother of God to send 
back the man she ached for, and 
he lay dead out there in no man’s 
land. 

“You could say it was war and 
forget it. I tried. But it didn’t 
work. We kept pushing them far- 
ther and farther into Germany and 
finally it was over. By then it 
was simple. I knew what Id do. 
The boys took the trains north and 
west for the boats and home. I 
took a train for the south. 

“I don’t think I had a drop of 
blood in me anywhere when I 
knocked on the door. Katie open- 
ed. the door and saw how pale I 
was. My voice trembled out the 
little German I knew. Yes, this 
was Frau Richard Felden’s house. 
Wouldn’t I come in? I blurted out 
the story like a little kid. And 
Katie was wonderful. She under- 
stood everything . . . even why 
I'd come. I married her. 


Logic frequently turns out to be any line of reasoning 
which convinces you that you are correct.—O. A. Battista. 
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ies Pity On Me’ 


is At least you, my friends 


Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J. 


Have pity on me, have pity on 
me, at least you, my friends, be- 
cause the hand of the Lord hath 
touched me.—Job 19:21. 


4 These words were first spoken 

3 by Job to his friends who had 

4 gathered about him in his afflic- 
tion... 


They are now applied by the 
Church to the Holy Souls in Pur- 


gatory... 
Have pity on me, have pity on 
me— 


these souls are helpless now and 
can do nothing to speed their 
coming home to God... 
their time of probation is over 
and they have been judged on 
: the merits of their steward- 
ship 
their time ‘of satisfying for the 
temporal punishments due 
their sin is over and they must 
undergo those pains... 
hence they are objects of our 
pity as is every helpless per- 
son... 
At least, you my friends— 
they and we have known and 
loved each other in this 


world; and that love should 

carry over into the next... 
though they may expect general 

help 


from all Catholics, 


they do expect special help 
from us, their friends .. . 
Because the hand of the Lord hath 
touched me— 
to each of the Holy Souls we 
may apply Daniel’s words to 
Nabuchodonosor: “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and 
found wanting” (Dan. 5:27)... 
they have been “found want- 
ing”— 
in perfect love... 
in completeness of sorrow... 
in fulness of reparation .. . 
and so the hand of the Lord 
has touched them and holds 
them away from His presence 
until they make up what is 


wanting... 
Have pity on me, have pity on 
me— 
by having Mass offered for 
me.. 


by praying for me... 

by doing penance in my 

stead... 

you would give an unknown 

beggar an alms; surely you 
can’t refuse a friend . 

Dear Lord Jesus, in the “Com- 
munion of Saints” You have let 
us all, here on earth, in Heaven 
and in Purgatory, share with each 
other in many ways. It is for us 
on earth to share with the Holy 
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Souls the means we have of satisfy- all I can for them. Then they 
ing for the temporal punishment will come home soon to You— 
due to sin. Help me to be always where You and they want them to 
mindful of their needs and to do be. 


Body And Soul 


At death, these two part company. The animal body goes 
back to earth, its source; the spiritual soul to its Maker. In the 
last struggle of separation, the physician has ministered to one; 
the priest to the other. When both are gone, the rites of respect 
for the body and prayer for the soul unite them for the brief 
moments of the funeral. 


There remains the duty of caring for the body’s grave and 
praying for the soul’s purification. At times both these offices 
are neglected. The body lies beneath a weed-grown lot; the soul 
languishes forgotten in Purgatory. 


Or only one, more often the body, may be remembered. 
Costly monuments, perpetual cemetery care, expensive flowers 
and evergreens mark the place of gradual dissolution long after 
Earth has claimed her own; while the person, soul, spirit that 
lives forever gets but a few prayers, perhaps a Month’s Mind 
and an Anniversary Mass and is forgotten. 


November, dedicated to the Souls in Purgatory, is the 
Church’s reminder to her living children not to forget their de- 
parted ones, but to be mindful of the Faithful Departed who 
have gone before us and rest in the sleep of death. Almost every 
church has special Masses offered during the Month for the 
Poor Souls in general and the intentions of its members in par- 
ticular.—Rev. John S. Martin. 


Wives Go To Work 


Married women increasingly outnumber single women in 
the U.S. labor force. Before the war, single women were in the 
majority. Census figures for 1950 showed 9.3 million married 
women and only 5.5 million single women, at work. Among 
married women living with their husbands, one in every four is 
now gainfully employed outside the home. Increased employment 
is largely in the middle and older age-groups.—Family Life. 
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A PROFILE 


JOE SCOTT - Lay Leader 


Virgil Pinkley* 


*\\/HAT appals me and has me 

profoundly disturbed has 
been the inroads of un-American 
ideals and a Godless philosophy 
among the so-called intelligent 
groups of our people.” 

This was Joseph Scott, outstand- 
ing civic leader and American pa- 
triot, speaking earnestly and al- 
most as in a prayer before the 
Los Angeles Lions Club. He con- 
tinued: 

“The university professors, my 
profession (lawyer), even in the 
judicial profession you find mani- 
fest evidences of the agnostic con- 
ception of life, almost a cynical 
disregard for the great story of 
Christianity.” 

Dealing with communism, Scott 
says: 

“The communist is per se in es- 
sence an atheist. When he dies 
there is no immortality, but just so 
much fertilizer. The Jew has to 
forget the Ten Commandments, 
the prophesies of Isaiah, the 
Psalms of David and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. The Christians 
must sneer at Bethlehem and Jaugh 
at Calvary, and the Sermon on the 
Mount is just a piece of musical 
literature; deprived of all sentiment 
of faith in the supernatural life 
and the comforts of a belief in our 
home eternal in the skies. They 
have the cold, heartless, destruc- 


tive eee that there is no law 
of God.” 


To find out more about this 84- 
year-old warrior I went along to 
his offices for several hours. 

It’s a stimulating experience. 

Entering the reception room 
one sees many copies of the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Abraham Lincoln and 
the Gettysburg Address, and pho- 
tographs of family members and 
high Catholic Church dignitaries 
on the Walls. On Scott’s desk is 
a mounted baseball signed by 
Babe Ruth and Connie Mack. 

Your host has a fine head of 
white hair, thick and bushy eye- 
brows and searching eyes. He is 
tall, erect and has a strong hand- 
shake. His conversation is punc- 
tuated by wit, wonderful stories, 
home-spun philosophy, imagery 
and a burning and passionate love 
for his mother, America and more 
especially California, Ireland and 
his Church. 

Most people believe Joe Scott 
is as Irish as the Blarney Stone. 
This is not the case. 

He was born in 1867 in the 
Lake district of England. His fath- 
er was from Scotland and _ his 
mother, Mary Donnelly, was from 
the very sod of Ireland. 

Frequently during the conver- 
sation Scott referred with tender- 


*From his column “For Your Information,” in the Los Angeles Mirror, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ness and adoration to his mother. 
“Bless her,” he said, “she could 
barely write, and read but a little 
better, but she had poetry and 
imagination and a great love of 
freedom for the individual. She 
lived and saw starvation, poverty 
and great suffering in Ireland 
when the British laws were un- 
fair and oppressive. 


“Frequently she said to me, ‘Son, 
fear nothing but God. Show your 
temper when you are forced to, 
but never lose it.” 


Scott was educated at Ushaw 
University in England where his 
teachers included men later to be- 
come Cardinals Merry del Val, 
Bourne and Hinsley. He took the 
gold medal in his class there. 


When he came to America at 
the. age of 21 he had exactly two 
silver dollars in his pocket. He re- 
luctantly spent a nickle riding the 
elevated (in New York) to deliver 
a letter from a friend in Ireland 
and ask the recipient for a job in 
his construction company. Having 
no training in engineering, he was 
refused. Scott persevered and 
finally was told, “I've taken Yale 
and Princeton graduates, but they 
never could stand up to our hard, 
physical work.” The eager young 
Scott, with Irish drama, retorted, 
“But, sir, they never needed work 
like I do.” 

He was hired for 25 cents an 
hour to carry hod up four ladders. 
He became dizzy going up the 
third ladder and an Irish bricklayer 
gave him some advice he’s never 
forgotten. 

“You get dizzy when you look 


down. Always look up. No one 
ever gets dizzy looking up.” 

Five months on the construc- 
tion job over, he won a position 
teaching rhetoric and English lit- 
erature at St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege, Allegheny, N. Y. Many of 
his students were older and larger 
than himself. During his first class 
he had to physically manhandle 
the largest student to hold his job. 
His starting salary was $300 an- 
nually plus room and board. 


Four years later, when he head- 
ed for Los Angeles in 1893-58 
years ago—his salary had been in- 
creased to $500 a year. 


At that time the pueblo of Los 
Angeles had barely 60,000 people, 
a population about equal to San 
Bernardino’s at present. The en- 
tire county of Los Angeles had less 
than 100,000 people, fewer than 
Pasadena today. 


Asked the biggest changes he 
notices in Los Angeles and the 
Southland during the last half cen- 
tury, Scott did not mention our 
growth and size, smog or the lack 
of rapid transit. He replied: 

“It is our loss of faith. We are 
shot full of materialism. Money 
and power have become para- 
mount, not ideals, hard work, 
thrift, ambition and faith. 

“Men and women who came 
here years ago had a self-reliance. 
They were not seeking state reg- 
ulations and handouts or govern- 
mental security. They had indi- 
vidual confidence, and they were 
seeking opportunities and personal 
freedoms. 

“Why, six of the eight outstand- 
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ing men of the 1890-1920 era 
came here with one lung or small 
parts of two lungs. Several arrived 
on stretchers. But they had faith. 
They became well and lived to 
serve useful and_ constructive 
lives.” 


Returning to his mother and 
Treland, Scott recalled how Irish- 
men who fought in our Civil War 
came back to the Old Country to 
tell about Abraham Lincoln and 
his Gettysburg Address. 


His mother used to say, “Son, 
go to America. It is there that gov- 
ernment of the people is develop- 
ing. Always remember what Lin- 
coln said. Always keep close to 
the people, Joseph.” 

With eloquence Scott relates 
that his mother used to say when 


a child was asleep or smiling, “the 
angels are whispering to that 
baby.” 

And at night she sang the fol- 
lowing song to him in his cradle 
or when he knelt in prayer: 

“To the west, to the west, to 

the land of the free, 

Where the mighty Missouri runs 

down to the sea, 

Where a man is a man if he is 

willing to toil 

And the humblest may gather 

fruit of the soil. 

Where children are blessings 

and he who hath most 

Has aid for his fortune and 

riches to boast, 

Where the young may exult and 

the aged may rest. 

Away, far away, far away to the 

west.” 


Family Education 


“We wish to call attention in a special manner to the 
present-day lamentable decline in family education. The offices 
and professions of a transitory and earthly life, which are 
certainly of far less importance, are prepared for by long and 
careful study; whereas for the fundamental duty and obligation 
of educating their children, many parents have little or no pre- 
paration, immersed as they are in temporal cares... . 


“For the love of Our Savior Jesus Christ, therefore, We 
implore pastors of souls, by every means in their power, by in- 
structions and catechisms, by word of mouth and written articles 
widely distributed, to warn Christian parents of their grave 
obligations. And this should be done not in a merely theoretical 
and general way, but with practical and specific application to 
the various responsibilities of parents touching the religious, 
moral and civil training of their children, and with indication 
of the methods best adapted to make their training effective, 
supposing always the influence of their own exemplary lives.” 
—Encyclical on Christian Education. 


H's Holiness Pope Pius XII re- 
minded fathers that they 
have the duty to defend the pur- 
ity and stability of the family from 
all “external violence and influence 
which might assail” it. Addressing 
a group of French Parents on pil- 
grimage at Vatican City the Pon- 
tiff warned that one of the most 
“deadly” things for family purity 
and stability today is a world- 
wide effort to pass off perverting 
literature as “sex instructions.” 
“Fathers here present,” the Pope 
said, “all over the face of the earth 
and in every country there are 
many other Christian fathers like 
yourselves who share your views. 
Group yourselves together with 
them——under the direction of 
your Bishops, of course— and call 
on all Catholic women and mothers 
to lend you their gowerful help so 
that you may fight together fear- 
lessly to break down and halt these 
campaigns, whatever they may be 
labeled or whatever protection or 
authorization they may enjoy.” 
The duty of being a father, the 
Pope stated, “entails the defense 
and promotion of the family’s sac- 
red rights, particularly regarding 
fulfillment of its obligation toward 
God and establishment of a Chris- 
tian society in the full meaning of 
the word.” Fathers promote these 


Sex Instruction 


Pope Says It’s Dad’s Job 


rights, His Holiness said, “by de- 
manding from society, whether it 
is considered a civic, a political or 
a cultural body, at least means in- 
dispensable to their being freely 
exercised.” 


In society, the Pontiff continued, 
“the family is the basic cell, the 
element from which is constituted 
the community that is the state... 
The family is not for society, but 
society for the family.” The state 
“must guarantee absolutely those 
values which assure order, human 
dignity, health and happiness for 
the family,” the Pope declared. 
“It is never permissible to sacrifice 
these values . . . for what merely 
appears to be for the good of the 
community.” 

Turning to the question of sex 
instruction the Pope said: 

“The Church has handled the 
question of instruction in this mat- 
ter with all the seriousness, atten- 
tion and dignity that it involves— 
instruction such as is counseled or 
demanded by the normal physical 
and_ psychological development 
of the adolescent and the particu- 
lar individual cases governed con- 
ditions. The Church can pride itself 
that, with deepest respect for the 
sanctity of marriage, it has both in 
theory and practice left couples 
free in those things which, without 
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offending the Creator, spring from 
the impulse of a healthy and chaste 
nature.” 

Commenting on certain sex pub- 
lications, the Pope continued: 

“One is thunderstruck by the 
intolerable audacity of such writ- 
ings when— secret conjugal inti- 
macy, which even paganism seem- 
ed to treat with respect, is violated 
and a sensual picture of it is given 
as food for the general public and 
youth itself.” 

The Holy Father criticized such 
literature as bringing a double 
scourge: It exaggerates the import- 
ance of sex in life, and it ignores 
the fact, established by long ex- 
perience, that in normal education 
sex instruction is not necessarily ad- 
vantageous but even prejudicial if 
not strongly bound to a constant 
discipline and mastery of oneself 
and above all to use of the super- 
natural forces of prayer and the 
Sacraments. 

“All Catholic teachers worthy of 
the name and mission are well 
aware of the preponderant role of 
the supernatural forces in the sanc- 
tification of man, be he young or 
old, bachelor or married,” the Pope 


declared. “Of these supernatural 
forces scarcely a word is whispered 
in the literature of which We 
speak. They are usually passed 
over in silence. The very principles 
of sexual education and _ allied 
questions, which were so wisely 
brought forth by Our predecessor, 
Pius XI, in the encyclical ‘Divine 
Iilius Magistri,” are swept aside 
with a wave of the hand or a smile 
—a sad sign of the times.” 

The Pontiff gave the French par- 
ents a listing of those values which 
he said are essential to the family 
and which are “in greatest peril” 
at the present time. 

They are, the indissolubility of 
marriage, protection of life before 
birth, and suitable homes for fami- 
lies, not only for those of one or 
two children but also for the “more 
numerous” household. 

Also, employment, the priority 
of parents’ rights regarding chil- 
dren over those of the state, full 
freedom for parents to educate 
their children according to their 
conscience, and conditions of pub- 
lic life which will preserve the 
family and especially the young 
from corruption. 


Family Allowances In Argentina 


Argentine has established a system of family allowances 
for all employed persons with more than 6 months tenure and 
less than 150 pesos monthly wages. The allowance is 15 pesos 
for each legitimate child under 15 years. If the wife does not 
work, she also receives 15 pesos monthly, and a similar_grant 
made to any couple who support a dependent parent.—Family 


e. 


A man of sense will praise every wise word he shall hear 
and apply it to himself.—Ecclus. 
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YOU Can Light the Candle to 


‘Put Christ Back into Christmas 


The Time to Start is NOW! 


ALTHOUGH it is axiomatic that 

there can be no Christmas 
without Christ —— the Feast is 
called Christmas in remembrance 
of Christ’s Mass—there are those 
who for years have capitalized on 
the holy day for purely com- 
mercial reasons. They and others 
of their ilk have sought and in 
many cases been successful in their 
efforts to strip the day of its spe- 
cific religious significance by re- 
jecting or playing down the Christ 
for Whom the day is named and 
celebrated. 


In recent years, however, there 
has been a heartening trend away 
from the over-commercialism of 
Christmas and a movement in the 
direction of “Putting Christ into 
Christmas.” It cannot be said that 
this trend is local to any area of 
the country or that it is general 
in nature. It is evident here and 
there in various parts of the coun- 
try and the important thing is that 
it is continually on the increase 
because the torch that was lighted 
by a few has been caught and car- 
ried forward by others who were 
inspired by their example. 

This crusade to restore Christ to 
the observance of Christmas is 
something that you—and especially 
you—can join without the expend- 


T. James Mack 
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iture of anything more than the: 
sacrifice of some time.and energy. 
All that is required is a willingness 
to “sell” the idea to the business 
interests—especially those in the re- 
tail field—in your community. The 
success that has crowned the ef- 
forts of other crusaders in other 
parts of the country should serve 
as a source of inspiration and en- 
couragement to those who ap- 
proach such tasks with timidity or 
misgivings. One short cut to mak- 
ing your part in the program rela- 
tively simple is to sell the idea to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants’ Association or similar or- 
ganized group of business men and 
let them carry it out. That is the 
technique employed successfully 
elsewhere. 


In Reading, Pa., for example, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
sponsors what it calls “A More Rev- 
erent Observance Committee.” 
Each Christmas the Committee 
takes over the space on some twen- 
ty billboards and uses them to de- 
pict religious Christmas scenes. 
Large and small retail stores in 
Reading and the surrounding Berks 
County area set up in their display 
windows mangers and other scenes 
symbolic of the birth of Christ. 
Anxious to show that they, too, 
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are sympathetic with the idea, 
banks, utilities, hotels, and other 
places of business have voluntarily 
joined the program. 


The idea of religious parades 
with a Nativity theme is another 
fast-growing medium of putting 
Christ into Christmas. Instead of 
the grotesque balloon figures that 
are used in certain parades, these 
parades feature inexpensive, but 
attractive floats. Enid, Okla. and 
Rockford, Ill, are outstanding ex- 
amples of communities where the 
religious Christmas parade has 
caught on. The local merchants co- 
operate almost 100 percent with 
community churches in promoting 
parades that are completely devoid 
of commercialism. 


In Indianapolis, Ind., students of 
the seventh grade of St. Philip 
Neri School, have shown that 
youngsters can show the way to a 
proper observance of His natal 
day. Starting on Thanksgiving 
Day, the youngsters visit local mer- 
chants and urge them to make their 
Christmas displays religious in 
character. The response to their 
pleas is good. 


In Milwaukee, Wis., the local 
merchants have responded whole- 
heartedly each year to a campaign 
of the Milwaukee Archconfratern- 
ity of Christian Mothers. Their slo- 
gan, “Put Christ Into Christmas,” 
appears in streetcars, buses and 
other transportation media and in 
store windows. Merchants co-oper- 
ate by setting up cribs in their 
windows. The Christian Mothers 
group provides Nativity sets for 


stores, hospitals and other public 
places to replace the usual repre- 
sentation of a fat caricature of “St. 
Nicholas.” A similar effort is con- 
ducted each year in Dubuque, 
Iowa, by the Catholic Mothers’ 
Study Clubs. At their urging, the 
Retail Merchants Bureau induces 
many of its members to set up 
Nativity scenes in their windows 
and the Bureau itself erects street 
decorations portraying the Three 
Wise Men following the Star. 


There are endless variations to 
the “Put Christ Into Christmas” 
idea. In the small town of Minden, 
Neb., for example, the four sides 
of the Kearney County Court 
House serve as the setting for a 
Christmas Pageant and in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the Rochester Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, with 
the blessing of the railroad offi- 
cials, sets up a crib in the New 
York Central depot. The crib has 
almost life-size statues and has 
brought the Council thousands of 
commendatory messages, many 
from impressed non-Catholics. 


Space limitations make it impos- 
sible to describe here the many 
other fine projects sponsored by 
other communities in keeping with 
the “Put Christ Into Christmas” 
theme. There is no desire to slight 
them because their participation 
serves to make the movement all 
the more widespread and encour- 
aging to others. You who have read 
through this may ask, “Is my com- 
munity in the movement or is it a 
slave to the old over-commercial- 
ized concept of Christmas?” If the 
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NOW !S THE TIME TO 


Order for 


The ideal year ’round Christmas present 


for your family, relatives and _ friends 


Delight everyone on your Christmas gift 
list with The Family Digest every month 
of the new year. You can do this easily 
and economically . 


Take advantage of our special holiday 
rate and order your gift subscriptions in 
groups of three for $5.00. Same low, pre- 
inflation Christmas rates as in previous 


years! 


In a matter of minutes many of your 
Christmas gift problems are settled. A 
few strokes of your pen on the attached 
order form will make many people happier 
all through 1952. Every month they will 
be reminded of your thoughtfulness as they 


enjoy their own personal copies of The 
Family Digest. 


3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions only $5.00 
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Not just ONE gift 


but TWELVE! 


for each person 


on your ‘special’ list 


Give the gift which keeps on giving all through 
the year—The Family Digest—the nation’s 
fastest growing Catholic home magazine. Each 


issue is filled with lively original stories and 
articles, plus significant writings from the world’s 
best secular and religious publications. Condens- 
ed for quick, easy reading and published in handy, 
modern digest size. Hours of wholesome reading 
enjoyment in every issue! Prepare your list now 
. on the handy order form to your right. Save 
time, save worry and money by ordering gift 
subscriptions in groups of three for $5.00. 


A special colorful gift card 


will announce your gift to each friend you 
select. This gay holiday card, inscribed with 
your name, will arrive several days before 


Christmas, to be placed with other welcome 
presents. The first gift copy (January, 1952) 
will be there too. 


Save time - money and worry... 


Mail this Order Form NOW! 
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Family Digest 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Name of person sending order ........... 
Gift card showld rend 
© Enter my subscription. O New O Renewal 
in payment for subscriptions 


PLEASE PRINT LEGIBLY 


Unless otherwise instructed a gift card will be sent 
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In spite of 


rising labor costs posta!’ increases 


soaring paper charges low yaper inventories 


we urge you to take advantage of this special once-a-year 
Gift Subscription plan. No increase in prices for 1952 
gift orders! Economical Christmas season units of three 
one-year gift subscriptions still only $5.00! Six gift sub- 
scriptions for $10.00 — nine subscriptions for $15.00. 
Your own new or renewal subscription may be included 
as one of them. And please order early! ... so the usual 
holiday rush will not affect your Christmas presents of 
The Family Digest. 


Subscription Rates 


One Year $2.00 Three Years — $5.00 
3 One Year Gift Subscriptions — $5.00 
CANADA AND FOREIGN 
One Year — $2.50 Three Years — $6.56 
3 One Year Gift Subscriptions — $6.50 


Payable in U. S. Funds 


Where else could you find so much wholesome, interesting 
reading enjoyment for so little money invested? You're bound 
to please everyone to whom you send The Family Digest. 
Every member of the family finds a variety of articles each 
month to entertain, educate and inspire him or her, young 


and old. The editors plan it that way! ... for maximum 


enjoyment each month. 
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‘PUT CHRIST BACK INTO CHRISTMAS’ 25 


latter, you can light the candle that that you have done your bit to re- 
will show the way to others and _ store Christ to the proper perspec- 
make it possible for you to exper- _ tive in the celebration of His birth- 
ience a Happy Christmas, mindful day. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN AMERICANISM? 
—Then— 
HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


One hundred and seventy-two years ago, our Founding 
, Fathers, in the Declaration of Independence, expressed THE 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICANISM in these words: 


i “We hold these TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT:—That 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL; that they are ENDOWED 
BY THEIR CREATOR WITH CERTAIN UNALIENABLE 
RIGHTS; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That, TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, GOVERN- 
MENTS ARE INSTITUTED among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;—” 


Thus, as a good American, you must believe thats 
1. God is the Creator of all men; 
2. Your rights and the rights of your fellow man are God- 


given, and for that reason alone no power on earth can take 
those rights away; 


38. As a personal creature of God, each of us is equal in the 
sight of God to every other person, and for that reason each of 
us is entitled to the equal protection of all of the laws of the 
land; 

4. Government is not man’s master; on the contrary, gov- 


ernment is man’s servant, chosen by man to protect the God- 
given rights of mankind. 


Upon the firm foundation of these truths the glory and 
prosperity of our beloved country has risen steadily through the 
| years as the crowning wonder of the world. These truths have 
made America great. Only these truths can keep America 
great. If you want to be a good American and preserve the 
blessings of liberty for yourself and your posterity—Then— 


HOLD THESE TRUTHS—Christopher News Notes. 
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No Miracles, Lord 


Just Love --- And Strength 


Rev. Dan J. Higgins, S.J.* 
A TEACHER of high-school boys that we can’t make them drink. Is 
is a living martyr! I should it any wonder that we sometimes 
know—I’m one of them. Some- cry out with Shakespeare and Sen- 


times I find myself praying: “Lord, 
I ask not that You deliver Your 
servant Daniel from this den of 
consuming lions, this maelstrom 
of intellectual mediocrity, but 
Lord, if You love me and them, 
rear back and pass one tiny, jun- 
ior-sized miracle. Make them 
learn something or other . . . and 
remember it! Amen.” 

There is a story in the Roman 
Book of Martyrs narrating how an 
ancient teacher, a Christian, was 
stabbed to death by writing pens 
held in the hands of his little pa- 
gan pupils. His death, it says, was 
the more prolonged and painful by 
reason of the feebleness of their 
youthful hands. But at least he 
died and had an end of it. 


He also got his name in a book— 
and spelled correctly. The rest of 
us go on suffering; by the end of 
the year our own students can’t 
spell our names correctly; and ev- 
ery written exercise or test is a 
new thrust by little pens in feeble 
hands at our sensitive teacher’s 
heart. Repeatedly, patiently, we 
lead our small donkeys to the well- 
springs of learning only to find 


ator Tobey: “Hold; enough!” Or 
that we are tempted to pray for 
a miracle!! 


You mothers of large families 
know what I'm talking about be- 
cause your life is a living martyr- 
dom with all its headaches and 
heartaches and backaches. And 
you men with vixenish, moody, 
temperamental wives are living 
martyrs too. In fact, every life is 
a living martyrdom of one sort or 
another and we all yearn occasion- 
ally for a return of Christ’s mir- 
acles and a demonstration of 
Christ’s love for us by a little re- 
lief from the almost endless chain 


of ills that beset each one of us. 


Now I personally find comfort 
and an inspiring sense of compan- 
ionship with Christ in this thought: 
Christ too, was a_ teacher—the 
greatest the world shall ever know 
—filled with the infinite wisdom of 
God. His person and the nobility 
of the lessons He had to offer de- 
served only the most eager and re- 
ceptive pupils. And yet, among 
His pupils—the cream of that day’s 
crop— a “chosen people”—He en- 
countered stupidity, false sophisti- 


* A radio talk given in the Sacred Heart program, St. Louis, Missouri, 
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JUST LOVE 


cation, open opposition, an almost 
paralyzing resistance to spiritual 
learning. So that He cried out 
even Himself: “O unbelieving and 
perverse generation, how long shall 
I be with You? How long shall I 
suffer you?” The slowness of per- 
ception and belief in Philip He re- 
buked by saying: (Mt. XVII, 16) 
“Have I been so long a time with 
you; and have you not known me?” 
To the disspirited disciples on 
their way to Emmaus He said: “O 
foolish, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve . . .” Lk. XXIV. 


Yes, His life as a teacher was 
also a living martyrdom. And al- 
though He could have done so, 
He didn’t use miracles to eradicate 
the ordinary difficulties from His 
trying and exhausting work as a 
teacher. Rather He chose to meet 
the difficulties, to show love for 
men and to inspire, all downheart- 
ed teachers for instance. 

Throughout His life, in fact, the 
miracles Christ did not work 
seem more amazing than those He 
did. Take those for instance 
which He did not work for His 
own family. Had you or I the gift 
of miracles, our families would be 
the first to benefit. Surely Christ 
loved His mother more truly than 
you or I love ours; and all things 
were possible to Him; Yet we 
haven’t one recorded’ miracle 
wrought for her personal ease or 
comfort. 

Christ didn’t make Joseph presi- 
dent of a large firm, nor even 
foreman in a small one. He be- 
gan and remained a one-man car- 
penter in a one-horse town. The 


AND STRENGTH 


family owned no stocks nor bonds, 
had no insurance of any kind, 
benefitted by no pension or old- 
age security laws. They lived 
without the luxuries that you and 
I consider near-essentials today. 
In their day medical science was 
unknown. If your tooth ached you 
put up with it, and it got worse. 
If you developed an ulcer, you 
didn’t run to a doctor and get rid 
of it. You kept your ulcer until 
it got rid of you. 


Add to this that Jesus and His 
family were members of a despised 
race living in an occupied coun- 
try, and Palestine itself in that day 
was dirtier, and smellier, more in- 
fested with bugs and _ beggary 
than it is in the day of DDT and 
government giveaways. Surely 
Jesus could have altered some of 
these things . . . for His own fam- 
ily! . . . a little miracle here... 
another there. But the fact re- 
mains: He chose not to. 


And for His own personal com- 
fort, Christ the miracle-worker 
worked not one miracle! When He 
traveled, it was not with our mod- 
ern ease. He walked—long, body- 
weary miles over rugged terrain. 
Over water, He went in an open 
fishing boat, exposed to the weath- 
er. Oftener than not during His 
public life He slept in the open 
and then for only short stretches. 
He refused to work the miracle 
Herod asked and which would 
have meant His immediate release. 
He refused to work the easy mir- 
acle His tormentors challenged 
Him to perform in order to save 
Himself on the Cross. 
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To the sons of Zebedee who 
asked that they might sit beside 
Him in glory, Christ indicated 
that companionship with Him 
would entail the patient and joy- 
ous acceptance of hardships. And 
then quietly He asked: “Can you 
drink the Chalice that I shall 
drink?” 

I believe that you and I can 
gain instruction and inspiration by 


viewing our living martyrdom in 
terms of the life that Christ free- 
ly chose out of love for us and the 
life He offered to those He loved 
most dearly. Viewing things that 
way I think we'll find it easy to 
make of our lives a protestation of 
love for Him. 

“No miracles, Lord; just love 
and strength enough to share the 
cup You drank.” 


A Lesson in Charity 


The Grace of a Broken Leg 


E last x-rays have been taken, 

our little Mary has the cast 
off her leg, and she walks again 
without crutches. Mary, you see, 
broke her leg eight weeks ago. She 
is eleven. 

You have to know all this before 
I tell you that there is nothing like 
a fractured leg to draw a family 
together. Our Mary is an active 
little girl. She likes racing, inside 
the house and outside, and swim- 
ming, and skating. 

It was her love for skating that 
brought about her downfall, and 
a marvelous opportunity to the rest 
of us for the practice of charity. 

It was during that spell of 20° 
to 80°-below-zero weather when 
Mary donned her skates at the 
house, and set off blithely across 
the icy street on them to call .for 


Edward A. Harrigan 


her friend, Patricia. The two of 
them would skate down the ice- 


covered sidewalk to a backyard 
rink a block away. 


But Mary never reached her des- 
tination. She slipped as she went 
up one step from the public side- 
walk to the walk leading to Patsy’s 
front door. Her entire weight came 
down upon her twisted leg, and 
the bone snapped, obliquely, two 
inches above her ankle. 

But we didn’t know that im- 
mediately. With Patsy’s help, Mary 
got back home. The pain was ter- 
rific. Mother roused me from an 
after-dinner nap (it was my birth- 
day, and I was taking full ad- 
vantage of it); we thought Mary 
had sprained her ankle, and we 
bathed it in hot water. But the 
pain continued, and so did the 
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swelling. So we called the family 
doctor, and he advised taking 
Mary to the hospital for x-rays, 
just to be sure. 


Dorothy, meanwhile, had taken 
the family car over to Minneapolis, 
where she and a group of her 
friends from Derham Hall high 
school here in St. Paul were going 
to do some skating. I was about to 
call a taxi when a car drove up 
with a couple and half in it to call 
for Margie, our St. Catherine’s col- 
lege freshman. 


Charity began then and there. 
Nothing would do but that they 
would take our. Mary to the hos- 
pital, even though they had a full 
evening arranged, beginning as of 
that moment. So the six of us piled 
into the none-too-large car, the 
driver and the little invalid on top 
of the heap. Almost tenderly, the 
driver guided his car through icy 
ruts and over glassy pavements to 
the city emergency hospital. And 
the two young couples cheerfully 
made the detour away from the 
route they would otherwise have 
followed to their evening’s desti- 
nation. 


Mary’s gratitude was evoked by 
other neighbors, too, in the course 
of her affliction. There was the 
lady next door, for instance, who 
had been called to make a thou- 
sand-mile trip back east to be at 
the bedside of her dying brother. 
She heard about our Mary’s acci- 
dent just before she left. But her 
own grief did not cause her to for- 
get her little neighbor: she wrote a 
note to Mary from the plane. 


THE GRACE OF A BROKEN LEG 
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Then there was the birthday 
party that Mary would have at- 
tended. Her playmate, Ruth, came 
over after the party, bringing Mary 
a piece of her birthday cake and 
the table-place favor she would 
have had if she had been there. 


Then there was another Ruth, 
from the next block, who spent 
most of that first lonely Sunday 
with our Mary. 


And all the other youngsters 
who came in after school, especial- 
ly in the first week, when Mary 
had to stay home from school with 
her leg propped up in front of her, 
and they played games, and read 
with her, and brought her her 
homework assignments and the 
news. 


And those who also had suffered 
fractures, or had operations, talked 
about them, just like old people. 

But did I say that the long suc- 
cession of charities began with 
arrival of Margie’s date and the 
other couple? Heck, no. When 
mother was getting Mary ready 
for the hospital, the problem arose 
of what to put onto the injured 
foot. No ordinary stocking and 
shoe would do. Foot and ankle 
were too swollen and the pain was 
too great. 


Then it was that Mary’s sister 
Ruthie made the grand, the su- 
preme, sacrifice for her younger 
sister. She offered Mary the use of 
her new mukluks, her precious 
mukluks, that she had dreamed 
of and prayed for and received for 
Christmas, and had __ treasured 
since. No matter that she threat- 
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ened to reclaim them later, when 
Mary’s toe seemed about to come 
through one, even with alternate 
use of each one of the pair. When 
Mary needed a mukluk worse 
than she ever did before in her life, 
Ruthie let her wear it. 


In our house, the dinner dishes 
are washed by the children in 
teams. Each team presides for a 
week, then joyfully yields to an- 
other team when the week is up. 
Now, Jack, who comes in between 
Mary and Ruth as to age, has other 
regular duties and is not included 
on a team. As far as dishes are con- 
cerned, he functions as a swing- 
man, as they would say in a hotel 
kitchen, taking over when one of 
the girls is absent. (This, dad often 
likewise does, when both of a team 
are absent.) Jack stepped right in- 
to the dishpan breach, and the 
Harrigans had clean dishes—well, 
pretty clean, anyhow—to eat off of, 
even though Mary did miss her 
week at the sink. 

Mother and dad probably got 
off lightest of all in the whole epi- 
sode. For after all, with a gang 
like ours, ranging in age from sev- 
en to 20, what is there left for 
mother and dad to do except pay 
the bills, do some of the shopping, 
perform the usual household tasks, 
and supervise activities? 

The greatest opportunity for 
sacrifice came to Dorothy and Pat, 
especially Pat. To Dorothy, our 
high-school junior, fell the lot of 
driving our little hobbler down- 
town to the doctor’s office for peri- 
odic examinations and renewal of 
the cast. Dorothy would come 


home from school just about at the 
right time to pick up dad, who 
would ride part way home with an 
office confrere. She would usually 
bring our little invalid along for 
the ride, as well as Lucille and 
Bernadette, and sometimes some 
of the neighbor children as well. 


Pat was working nights at the 
time, in an office at the State Capi- 
tol. His hours were midnight to 8 
a.m., and many were the hours of 
sleep he lost and offered up with 
his Morning Offering while his 
little sister lacked her full powers 
of self locomotion. Pat would come 
home from work, very sleepy, and 
run Mary and the other little ones 
up to school in the car. Then he 
would come back, and if there was 
still time, breakfast with dad. Then 
he would take me to work, and 
drive home again. I couldn’t keep 
the car downtown all day, because 
it would be needed again to bring 
Mary home from school. This taxi- 
ing in the afternoon would also 
fall to his lot—at the expense of 
much needed sleep—unless Margie 
or Dorothy got home from school 
early enough to relieve him. 


Now Pat has signed up for a 
three-month schooling hitch with 
the Navy Air Reserve, to which he 
belongs, to advance himself in rate 
before possible—rather, probable— 
activation of his outfit. Mary’s cast 
is off, and she walks again as she 
did before. And out of it all, I am 
sure of this: through her accident 
the Harrigans know each other a 
little better, love each other a little 
more, and have been given very 
much grace from heaven. 
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Parent And Adolescent 


Trust Is Won By Trusting 


Urban H. Fleege 


AREFUL observation of the 

Catholic adolescent youngster 
of the day shows some interesting 
reactions on his part to some of 
the problem-prompting conditions 
in his relationships with his par- 
ents. It is well for parents to be 
aware of those reactions. 


More than one in every four 
Catholic teen-agers complains that 
he is not allowed as many social 
liberties as others of his age; the 
same number say that their parents 
do not treat them as young men 
and women, that they fail to re- 
cognize that they are growing up. 
Adolescents, even though actually 
not mature, want to be treated as 
mature men and women. One of 
the surest ways of winning the 
confidence of the teen-ager is to 
treat him (or her) as an adult. 
Trust is won by trusting. 


Four out of every ten adoles- 
cents feel that their parents are 
too careful about what they do, 
too meddlesome, parental super- 
vision is too much like “snooper- 
vision.” 

The same number complain that 
their parents try to impose their 
own out-moded ideas and customs 
on them, that they scold them too 
much, that they make unreason- 
able demands of their sons and 
daughters. Within reason, parents 


should learn to accommodate them- 
selves to the changing times. 


Youth today have to face tempt- 
ations and difficulties that youth 
of a generation ago never dreamed 
of. To hold the confidence of their 
teen-age sons and daughters, par- 
ents must realize that they will 
have to modify certain externals 
to conform to modern demands. 
Persisting in the manners and 
viewpoints of a former age will 
serve only to erect barriers be- 
tween themselves and their chil- 
dren. 


In our Catholic homes, six out 
of every ten adolescents experi- 
ence a conflict of loyalties involv- 
ing either their parents or other 
members of the family. One out of 
every ten high-school boys fears, 
rather than loves his dad. Three 
out of ten accuse their father of 
being “cold and indifferent” to- 
ward them, while a third as many 
say the same of their mother. 


Teen-age sons and daughters 
need the warmth and security of 
their parents’ affection; they are 
deeply pained when such is miss- 
ing. The desire of many is ex- 
pressed by the lad who writes, “I 
would like to know how to become 
friendly with my dad — why can’t 
he spend his off hours ‘paling’ 
around with me?” 
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One in every ten among our 
Catholic adolescents is not happy 
at home. The common reasons: 
“Too much nagging, too many 
fights, quarrels, arguments.” “Am 
always bawled out.” “They think 
*m not able to do anything.” 


One out of every three com- 
plains that he is not given suffic- 
ient opportunity to share respon- 
sibilities in the home. Responsibil- 
ities are necessary if the adoles- 
cent is to be helped in stripping 
off the softness of childhood. The 
home is the laboratory where chil- 
dren learn to live as adults. It is 
the school of life; it is the univer- 
sity wherein the teen-ager must get 
his first experience in bearing re- 
sponsibilities. 

Further proof of the failure of 
some parents to recognize the ma- 
turity of their adolescent sons and 
daughters is the narrow view they 
take in granting social privileges. 
Nearly one-half our Catholic par- 
ents do not encourage their sons to 
bring their friends into their 
homes. More than a third of the 
boys who date claim they are not 
welcome to visit their girl-friends 
in their homes, although _ three- 
fourths of the girls claim they may 
invite their boy-friends into their 
home. 

Parents fail to realize that eight 
out of ten girls and seven out of 
ten boys prefer spending _ their 
social recreation within the home. 
Many of the difficulties of the 
adolescent which can be traced to 
questionable entertainment, could 
be forestalled if parents. were 
more willing to throw open their 


homes to the young friends of their 
sons and daughters. 

The ideal situation exists where 
parents make their home over 
which they rule a perfect center 
of social life for their children. 
Where teen-age boys and girls 
have the wholesome atmosphere of 
the home for their rendezvous, the 
unfortunate consequences of clan- 
destine Jove-making are largely 
minimized while at the same time 
an ideal opportunity is provided 
for learning important lessons in 
social living. 

With the home as a meeting 
place, that peculiar and inevitable 
characteristic known as “puppy 
love” has its best opportunity of 
working itself out to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned. In the 
genial atmosphere of the home this 
attack of first love achieves a pos- 
itive value aside from its contri- 
bution to the socialization pro- 
cess. It teaches the teen-ager not 
to treat too seriously the flush of 
mere excitement. 

A common source of conflict 
between parents and teenagers is 
choice of friends. Parents who 
wisely adopt the “open house” pol- 
icy automatically control their 
son’s or daughters’s choice of com- 
panions, for by encouraging the 
adolescent to bring his friends into 
the home they give an opportunity 
to see the inadequacies of his 
friends by way of contrast in the 
family setting and thus lead the 
boy or girl to see the inadvisabil- 
ity of his or her choice. Further- 
more, this approach educates the 
adolescent in judging character. 
Plain parental protest merely 
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serves to make the objectionable 
friend more desirable in the teen- 
ager’s eyes. 

Parents should express delight 
when their children bring their 
friends around. Wise parents show 
great interest and great leniency 
in this area; they will be wise 
enough to know that if their chil- 
dren bring their friends around it 
is because these young people are 
proud of their parents and their 
home. The only ones parents need 
worry about are the friends they 
are not allowed to meet. 

Dating is another common 
source of parent-adolescent con- 
flict. Yet it is a very necessary 
activity in the adolescent’s emo- 
tional and social development. 
Manifestation of interest in the 
opposite sex is normal and should 
increase during the teen years. 
Where such an interest is not ap- 
parent, parents have real cause for 
worry. Above all, parents should 
not ridicule such interest nor dis- 
courage free and easy chatting 
about boy and girl friends. 

A boy’s gang may sing out 
“Johnniie’s got a gurrl!” and be 
forgiven but never a boy’s family. 
Janie who is experiencing her first 
hearthrob in her freshman year 
over the boy who works all day 
Saturday to be able to take her 
to a movie on Saturday night feels 
her new experience far too sacred 
for the blasphemy of family rail- 
lery. Wise parents will not laugh 
at their children’s first timid for- 
ays into the realm of romance. 

The following is the actual pic- 
ture as far as teen-age dating is 
concerned. Less than two out of 


ten freshman and sophomore boys, 
but more than four out of ten 
seniors frequently date girl friends. 
Less than one in five seniors and 
about half of the freshman boys 
never have dates. The percentage 
of girls who date friends of the op- 
posite sex is much higher, for girls 
are from two to three years ahead 
of boys in social and emotional 
development. 
Twice as many Catholic teen- 
age boys claim that girls have a 
beneficial effect on their spiritual 
life as those who say the opposite. 
Boys claim that girls inspire them— 
that there is something about a 
pure girl that prompts reverence 
and respect and silences the coar- 
ser promptings of human nature, 
Frequency of dating seems to be 
related to good influence of one 
sex upon the other. The chances 
of a boy’s being helped spiritually 
by girls are nearly three times as 
great for the boy who associates 
with them frequently as for the 
boy who never associates with 
them except in his imagination. 
Furthermore, the chances of being 
hindered by girls appear to be 
nearly twice as great for the boy 
who never goes out with girls (but 
who has them on his mind never- 
theless) as for the boy who goes 
out with them frequently. 
Consequently, we say that a 
moderate association between the 
sexes during the teen-age is bene- 
ficial for the spiritual as well as 
for the social life of both sexes. 
Associating together in social situ- 
ations is normal and a right of 
every adolescent. Moreover, some 
social activities, such as dancing 
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offer an excellent way of sublimat- 
ing the baser drives of sex. Parents 
should encourage their teen-age 
sons and daughters to learn how to 
dance during their early and mid- 
dle teens. Neither virtue nor social 
grace is fostered by rearing a wall- 
flower. 

Parents who want to win and 
hold the confidence of their sons 
and daughters should take a vital 
interest in sponsoring parties and 
dances for them. They should take 
an active part in these activities, 
not stand around like potted 
palms, but drop the cloak of years 
and prove to their children you do 
not have to be eighteen in order 
to enjoy dancing. 

People under twenty tend to re- 
gard those over forty as oldsters. 
We cannot blame them if they 
never see their parents at play. 
Parents who recreate together with 
their children establish a spirit of 
friendliness and understanding 
which opens the way for influ- 
ential guidance in more serious 
matters. 

A proper attitude toward sex 
makes social adjustment for the ad- 
olescent much easier and more ef- 
fective than when he has to face 
such adjustments handicapped by 
warped ideas. 

Only one in four of our Catholic 
boys obtain even a part of their 
first information of sex from their 
parents. About four out of ten 
girls are introduced to this subject 
with no help whatsoever from their 
mothers. Three-fourths of our 
Catholic parents neglect their duty 
in this regard. Six out of every 
ten Catholic teen-age boys obtain 


their introduction to this subject 
from foul and suggestive sources. 
As a result, parents are causing 
their sons and daughters serious 
and, for some, life-long difficulties 
in this area because they permit 
their children to develop tainted 
and warped attitudes toward sex. 


Parents apparently forget that 
most children “know the score” 
before they reach seventh grade. 
The Catholic principle is, “Rather 
a year too soon than an hour too 
late.” Parents have a serious ob- 
ligation to answer their children 
truthfully when questions of sex 
(such as “Where do babies come 
from?”) are asked. Abundant evi- 
dence is available that when par- 
ents enlighten their children on 
sex, the effect of this information 
on the boy and girl is almost un- 
animously wholesome and good; 
a positive help to the adolescent 
in his emotional and social devel- 
opment. 


Fundamentally, then, modern 
adolescents are wholesome. But 
teen-agers in general feel that their 
parents and other adults do not 
understand them. The reason for 
this is our failure to understand 
the psychology of adolescence. 

Unless we understand the three 
central factors of adolescence: 
change, feelings of insecurity, and 
the fact that the adolescent is in 
the process of revamping his en- 
tire outlook on life in his attempts 
at establishing his self, we are 
likely to be impatient with teen- 
age fickleness and fail to regard 
such lack of stability as perfectly 
normal for this period of develop- 
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ment. This cuts off our possibilities 
of influencing adolescents because 
of our failure to impress them with 
an understanding attitude. 

A cause of parental confusion, 
too, is their failure to appreciate 
the necessity of the perplexing 
self-assertive activities of the adol- 
escent in his efforts at establishing 
emotional independence. Figures 
pointing out the adolescent’s re- 
actions to parental treatment with- 
in the home emphasize the neces- 
sity of treating the adolescent as an 
adult. This means recognizing his 
craving for social activities, relax- 
ing the latch-key hour, making the 
home a center for social life, and 
granting the adolescent real re- 
sponsibilities. 

Failure to consider important 
what adolescents consider import- 
ant, failure to listen to what adol- 
escents consider worth listening to; 
in a word, failure to view the ad- 


olescent’s world and all his prob- 
lems through his eyes means los- 
ing the adolescent’s confidence and 
thereby cutting of the possibility 
of influencing his development. 
But showing him that we under- 
stand him, that we appreciate the 
turmoil he is experiencing, that we 
understand his desire for social 
activities and his interest in love 
and the opposite sex will convince 
him that we have faith in him, 
that we see beneath his faults, that 
we appreciate his hidden motives, 
that we sincerely love him. This is 
the surest way of retaining his con- 
fidence. 

Treating the adolescent thus as 
an adult, taking him seriously, but 
at the same time with patient un- 
derstanding because we under- 
stand the psychological reasons for 
his inconsistencies, we lay hold of 
the gold that lies hidden within 
the soul of the modern adolescent. 


Report On U.S. Marriages 


There are in the U.S. almost 14,000,000 persons with marital 
ties broken or disrupted in one way or another, according to 
census returns. Largest number have been widowed by death. 
Shown as percent of ever married, there were in 1950 among 
men 5.1 widowed, 2.2 divorced and 2.8 separated; among women 
15.0 widowed, 2.7 divorced, 3.38 separated.—Family Life. 


Just Average 


The average person walks the equivalent of twice-around- 
the-globe in the course of a lifetime. 

Television is the most amazingly efficient distraction man 
has ever produced. 

“T never realized the tremendous influence the various doc- 
trines and practices of the Church had in my own life as a child 
until I saw that influence at work in my own children.”—A Cath- 
olic mother in “They’re Growing Up.” 
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A Growing Problem 


Our Aging Population 


Reprinted from The Statistical Bulletin 


OXY recently has the nation 

become fully aware of the large 
and growing problem of the aged 
among us. More and more, offic- 
ial as well as private health and 
welfare agencies at all levels are 
devoting time and effort in this di- 
rection. 

Within the brief period of one 
decade—from 1940 to 1950—the 
population at ages 65 and over in 
the United States increased by 37 
percent, whereas the number at 
ages under 65 rose by only 13 
percent. There are now more than 
12,300,000 people past their 65th 
birthday in the country, or 1 out 
of every 12 of the entire popula- 
tion. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury the ratio was 1 out of every 

The threshold of old age has 
been traditionally placed at 65 
years. A very large proportion of 
these aged—over 40 percent—are 
just past this threshold in the age 
range of 65 to 69 years. During 
this period of life, great numbers 
retire from active employment. 
Because many of these people are 
still capable of productive effort, 
they form a sizable reservoir of 
manpower if there should again be 
a critical shortage. Some produc- 


tive capacity may also be found 
among those at ages 70 to 74 


years, who make up over one quar- 
ter of the aged. 


Among the aged, there are 116 
women to 100 men. Only a little 
over one third of these women are 
married; most of the others are 
widowed. The social and personal 
problems of elderly women gener- 
ally differ greatly from those of 
men in their later years. Among 
the latter, practically two thirds 
are still married and less than one 
quarter are widowers. Moreover, 
about four fifths of these men are 
living with families; only three 
quarters of the women have such 
home life. 


At present our aged are for the 
most part urban dwellers. Over two 
thirds of the women and just three 
fifths of the men live in cities, 
where living arrangements for the 
aged are often unsatisfactory. 


It is unfortunate that the only 
information regarding the employ- 
ment status of the aged relates to 
the entire group at ages 65 and 
over. In 1950—a year of virtually 
full employment—only a little more 
than 40 percent of the men at 
these ages were in the labor force; 
for women the figure was barely 
8 percent. The proportions actu- 
ally employed were even less. 
However, these figures should be 
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interpreted in the light of the fact 
that about three fifths of the aged 
are 70 years old or over—a period 
of life when most persons are out 
of the labor force voluntarily or 
for reasons of health. Employ- 
ment among those at ages 65 to 69 
years is undoubtedly much higher 
than that indicated for the entire 
group at ages 65 and over. 


More than one fourth of the 
employed men at 65 and over are 
working in agriculture. Next in 
order are the service industries, 
trade, and manufacturing. The 
proportion of elderly men in manu- 
facturing is considerably smaller 
than that for younger men, where- 
as for agriculture the reverse is 
true. This reflects the tendency 
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for men in manufacturing to re- 
tire much earlier in life than men 
engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions. The majority of the em- 
ployed women above 65 are in 
service industries. 


The problems of the aged are 
not wholly economic. 
employed, or not wives of earn- 
ers, may have income from a num- 
ber of sources, such as savings, in- 
surance, pensions, investments, 
and benefits under our Social Se- 
curity laws. Our older people 
have many unmet social and emo- 
tional needs. The numerous pro- 
grams now being formulated both 
nationally and locally should go 
a long way toward solving the 
more acute of these problems. 


Bottle Babies Not Leaders 


A prominent woman doctor has said that the rise and fall 
of civilization may depend on whether future leaders are breast 


or bottle fed as babies. 


Dr. Kathleen Vaughan, 79-year-old author of several books 


Those not ; 


on obstetrics and midwifery, wrote in the British Medical Jour- 
nal that breast-fed babies are superior both mentally and 
physically as compared with their bottle-raised sisters and 
brothers. 

She declared that all great men of the past were fed 
naturally. 

“The rise and fall of whole communities, due to the lack 
of outstanding leaders of men, the decrease of mental ability in 
a nation, the poverty of individual effort, the sheep-like follow- 
ing of any regime promising comfort and security, are typical 
of human life where growth and development depend on artificial 
means,” she wrote. 

Dr. Vaughan also said that “if inquiry be made, outstanding 
athletes, boxers, runners and footballers, will be found to have 
been breast fed.” 

“The artificially fed lack both spirit and endurance,” Dr. 
Vaughan said in her letter to the journal. 
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Check on Your Investment 


The New Social Security Law and YOU 


O. A. Battista 


[F you work for someone else more 

or less regularly, and you are 
paid wages, then you are contrib- 
uting money into the government’s 
social security fund, money that 
represents a real investment on 
your part. 


Few persons seem to realize that 
they pay for social security—they 
and their employers—with hard- 
earned dollars. The social security 
money deducted from your pay 
check or envelope is not a “tax” 
imposed by the government to 
cover its operating expenses. It is 
an assessment imposed by the gov- 
ernment to insure you against ut- 
ter poverty in your old age. So 
here is a chance for you to check 
up on this investment that you are 
making, or, if you are over 65, to 
find out if Uncle Sam actually 
owes you money! 


Right off, let’s understand clear- 
ly what social security is. Social 
security is a form of federal insur- 
ance which provides monthly pen- 
sions for aged workers when they 
retire, and monthly survivors’ pay- 
ments and cash benefits for the de- 
pendents of workers who die. It is 
designed to make up for your loss 
of earnings in old age and to give 
some help to your family if you 


should die. It is a form of insur- 
ance, not government relief. 


Under the terms of the new 
social security law, which became 
effective on January 1, 1951, more 
than 10 million new wage earners 
were added to the 45 million al- 
ready enrolled under the earlier 
plan. What’s more the maximum 
retirement payments at age 65 
were increased from $45.60 to 
$68.50 per month. Workers retir- 
ing after April 1, 1952, will be in 
line for even higher benefits. A 
man earning $3,600 a year, for 
example, will upon retirement be 
entitled to $80 monthly. If his wife 
is living, he may get as high as 
$120 a month. 

Not only have benefits been 
upped, but for the first time de- 
pendent husbands and widowers 
of working women may collect 
social security. In addition many 
domestic servants, salesmen, farm 
hands, artists, realtors, and others 
who ordinarily list themselves as 
“self-employed,” and some em- 
ployees in nonprofit institutions, 
are now protected. A few jobs are 
specifically excepted: newsboys, 
officers and crews on small fishing 
boats, ministers. 


Before _ bringing _— ourselves 
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abreast of where we stand today 
in the social security picture, per- 
haps a brief review of how the 
present law grew up and how it 
will continue to expand would be 
helpful. 


During the 18 years between 
January 1, 1937, when the original 
act went into effect, and January 
1, 1950, the tax was 2 per cent on 
earnings up to $3,000 a year, the 
employee paying 1 per cent and 
the employer 1 per cent. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, the rate went up to 
3 percent on earnings up to $3,000 
a year, the employee and employer 
each paying 1% per cent. Since 
January 1, 1951, earnings up to 
$3,600 a year have been taxable 
at the same rate. Self-employed 
persons are required to fork over 
2% per cent of their earnings up 
to $3,600. 


On January 1, 1954, the rate’ 


will jump to 2 per cent for both 
employees and employers, and the 
self-employed will be taxed 3 per 
cent. After that, the rates will be 
hiked at intervals until] 1970. From 
then on, employees and employers 
will be taxed 3% per cent, and the 
self-employed 47% per cent. 

So much money has poured in- 
to Uncle Sam’s social security trust 
fund since 1937 that over $14,- 
600,000,000 now are on hand as 
reserves from which to pay bene- 
fits. At the last accounting sever- 
al million dollars of this fund rep- 
resented money due to participants 
who never bothered to claim what 
was coming to them. 

This situation has come about 
because to collect social security 


you must ask for it. Payments do 
not start automatically when 
reach 65. . 


If you are 65 or older and have 
a social security card, go to the 
nearest social security field office 
and apply for payments. Your 
monthly benefit is paid beginning 
with the month you file and are 
eligible. Don’t delay. If you wait 
too long, you may lose some ben- 
efit. 

If you are 75 or over, you can 
collect no matter how much you 
earn. If you are younger than 75, 
you can’t collect social security as 
long as you are working and make 
more than $50 per month or $600 
per year, unless you make this in- 
come in a field not covered by 
social security. In other words, you 
may make as much money as you 
want to or can from investments, 
savings, annuities and other 
sources between the ages 65-75 
without your normal payments be- 
ing affected. 

The Social Security Act, like 
most laws designed to apply to the 
maximum number of citizens, is 
necessarily complicated. But, even 
so, by knowing the answers to the 
more common questions regarding 
it, you should be able to figure out 
where you stand without having 
to hire a lawyer. Here are the 
answers to a few of the more per- 
tinent questions that are aimed 
daily at the nation’s 500-odd Social 
Security field offices: 

Who are getting social security 
for the first time? 

They consist of 1,000,000 do- 
mestic servants, 850,000 agricul- 
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tural workers, 4,700,000 self-em- 
ployed persons, and several hun- 
dred thousand other Americans, 
many of whom work outside the 
United States or live in Puerto Rico 
or the Virgin Islands. 

In addition, some 600,000 em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations, 
1,450,000 employees of state and 
local governments may subscribe 
for social security benefits on a 
voluntary basis. 


Just how do domestic workers 
fit into the new social security 
programP 

If you are a household worker, 
such as a cleaning woman, maid, 
cook, gardener, or chauffeur, you 
are covered on every job where 
you get paid at least $50 in cash 
during a three-month period and 
you work, full or part time, on at 
least 24 days for any one employer 
during that three-month period. It 
is important to remember that part 
time work is counted as a full day. 
For example, a baby-sitter who 
came to your house on 24 days 
during a three months’ period and 
who received $50 from you over 
this period of time would be cov- 
ered, 

How about an agricultural work- 
er like a farm hand? 

If you are a farm worker, you 
are eligible after you have worked 
regularly three months or more for 
one farm operator. From then on 
you are covered as long as you 
continue to work at least 60 days 
and collect at least $50 in each 
three-month period. But if you 


_change employers, you. have to 


start all over. 


If you are the owner of the farm, 
on the other hand, you have no 
coverage. The farm operators of 
the nation as a whole did not push 
Congress strongly enough to in- 
clude them under the new Act. 


How about those 4,700,000 
other self-employed persons? 


This is the $64 question. The 
new law applies to all self-em- 
ployed persons whose net earnings 
are $400 or more a year with the 
exception of farmers, physicians, 
lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, vet- 
erinarians, chiropractors, optome- 
trists, Christian Science practition- 
ers, ordained ministers, architects, 
naturopaths, funeral directors, pro- 
fessional engineers, and certified, 
registered, licensed, or full-time 
public accountants. The exceptions 
listed above were not included be- 
cause they did not ask to be or did 
not want to be. Self-employed per- 
sons who fall within the coverage 
of the Act will pay their 1951 so- 
cial security tax in one lump sum 
by March 15, 1952, the same time 
that their regular income tax for 
1951 is due. 


Thousands of persons, however, 
work for somebody else and also 
have a business of their own. How 
about them? 


If you fall in this group, you 
will want to read the following in- 
formation carefully. Your employ- 
er will deduct your social security 
tax on your wages up to a total of 
$3,600 a year. At the end of the 
year, if your wages are at least 
$3,600 you will have no tax to 
pay on your self-employment in- 
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come. If your wages are less than 
$3,600, you will pay self-employ- 
ment taxes on that part of your net 
earnings from self-employment 
which, when added to your wages, 
does not exceed $3,600. 


If you are working for any state 
or local government office or for 
any charitable, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, or literary organ- 
ization no part of whose earnings 
go to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, it may 
be possible for you to receive social 
security benefits under a voluntary 
contribution system. The law for 
persons falling in this category is 
rather involved and is best inter- 
preted as it applies to individual 
cases. The best thing to do if you 
are in this group is to take the 
matter up with the manager of 
your local social security office. 


Would you like to know how 


much Social Security credit you 
have at the present time? 

All you need to do is write to 
the Social Security Administration, 
Candler Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland, stating your request and 
including your name, printed or 
typed, your signature signed in 
ink, your Social Security number, 
and date of birth. You will receive 
a report telling you the facts of 
the matter. Many persons write 
each year for a statement and in 
this way are certain that the re- 
cords are straight in their case. 

There’s bound to be other ques- 
tions on your mind, or they will 
arise in the future. The best thing 
to do is locate the local social se- 
curity office through your post 
office. Then, write, phone or visit 
it. Let the social security people 
provide the answer or figure out 
the solution, and you can be sure 
your information is correct. - 
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Fireside Chat 


How does this conversational pattern fit your household? 


Age Level 
3-yrs. 


Request 
Daddy, read me & 
story. 

“Mommy, let me help 4-yrs. 
you.” 

“Dad, let’s go fishing.” 9-yrs. 
“Mom, show me how to 12-yrs. 
bake a cake?” 

“Dad, can you come to 12-yrs. 
our Scout night program ?’ 
“Mother, do you want a 14-yrs. 
ticket for the school play?” 
“John, where were 15-yrs. 
you last night?” 

“Mary, how could 

you?” 


16-yrs. 


Answer 
“Not now, son. Some other 
time.” 
“Not this time, Mary. I’m in 


a hurry.” 

“You run along, John. I can’t 
today.” 

“I’m too busy, dear. Next 


time, maybe.” 
“Sorry, John, It’s Lodge to- 
night.” 
“Darling, you know I’m enter- 
taining my bridge club then.” 
“What’s it to you?” 


“So what! Since when do YOU 
care what I do?” 


—Corona 
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Make Christ 
a part of your 


$ ‘WELL have a big turkey with 
all the trimmings. Ruth 
likes oyster dressing so well. I'll 
bake one of those orange chiffon 
cakes. Remember how she did 
brag about my chiffon cakes. Oh, 
John, it seems so long. I never 
realized when we got her ready for 
college there in September how 
hard it was going to be. She’s our 
baby, John. The others didn’t go 
to college, so we never experienced 
this separation from September till 
Thanksgiving with them. But 
she'll be home in another week, 
John. She hasn’t written, but that’s 
when her vacation starts ...” 


“Sure will be good to have her 
back,” John admitted. He pulled 
the curtain back a little and peer- 
ed out. “There he is now. I'll get 
it, Edith. You wait here. Pll only 
be a minute.” 


Edith watched as he crossed 
the road and opened the mail- 
box. Then she saw him wave the 
letter, and she could tell by the ex- 
pression on his face it was from 
Ruth. She squeezed both hands 
together against her breast and 
waited. 


He was tearing it open as he 
came up on the porch. Edith 


opened the door and warned him 
not to tear the letter the way he 
usually did. He came inside and 
she helped him get it out of the 
envelope. Then they started read- 
ing. 


As they read, all the gladness 
left. Edith could feel the blankness 
creeping through her being. She 
looked at John, and her heart went 
out to him when she saw the dazed 
look in his eyes. 


“John, she isn’t coming home for 
Thanksgiving. She says...” 

“Says she wants to go home with 
a friend for Thanksgiving—girl by 
the name of Martha,” John finish- 
ed for her. 

“She could have brought her 
friend here,” Edith said slowly. 
“But she doesn’t want to do that. 
What will we do, John? Thanksgiv- 
ing without Ruth, and we'd count- 
ed on this visit ever since she left 
in September.” 

John put his arm around his 
wife’s sagging shoulders. “Reckon 
as how we're not the only ones to 
feel like this,” he said thought- 
fully. 

“You think other girls write 
their parents . . . ” Edith began. 

“I was thinking of Jesus in the 
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she could have brought her friend 


Blessed Sacrament. Thanksgiving 
is a day set aside to give thanks 
to Him for all our blessings. We go 
off with friends. We could take our 
friends to see Him, but we don’t. 
Reckon He knows how we feel bet- 
ter than anybody. We could may- 
be go and talk to Him about it. . .” 

“John, if He’s felt this bad all 
these years we've neglected Him, 
then—then maybe this all hap- 
pened for the best.” Edith twisted 
her scrap of a handkerchief. “But 


“Then her friend’s folks would 
be unhappy. Smile, mom, you've 
still got me—and and the mar- 
ried ones will come...” 

“And we'll have the turkey with 
all the trimmings ...” 

“And we'll make it a real 
Thanksgiving by taking them all to 
visit Jesus. We'll go to Mass and 
receive Holy Communion and then 
come home to the feast.” 


Sitting On It 


A youthful Congressman, who had been sent to Washington 
from a rural area, failed to live up to the high ideals expounded 
during his first campaign for election. Instead of the aggressive 
legislator he had pledged himself to be, he became a faithful 
follower of his party line and took a middle-of-the-road course 
on every piece of controversial legislation. 


As the time approached for his re-election campaign, the 
young Congressman was on his way back home before the session 
had officially adjourned. He was experienced enough to know that 


fence-mending was in order. 


Back home, the legislator found his constitutents apathetic 
to him. He was unable to give satisfactory answers to those who 
wanted to know where he had stood on certain vital questions. 
Audiences before which he spoke showed no enthusiasm over his 
platform platitudes. Increasingly worried as Election Day ap- 
proached, he hastily called a meeting of the group of prominent 
citizens who had sponsored his first campaign. With a great 
display of “laying his cards on the table,” the worried Congress- 


man came right to the point: 


“Friends,” he said, with an air of frankness, “I asked you 
here because I need your help. Frankly, gentlemen, I am having 
a lot of trouble mending my fences hereabouts.” 


“Frankly, Congressman,” said one of his auditors, “any dif- 
ficulty you may be having in your fence-mending is the result 
of sitting on it so much!”—T. J. McInerney. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Stster M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


‘THE month of November should 

mean more to us than football 
season. Without doubt, the grid- 
iron will hold as much attention, 
if not more, than the battlefront 
news of Korea. 


We Americans are sport-loving 
people. We can be proud of the 
laurels and records we own. We 
never get tired of dreaming about 
the rating we want our favorite 
team to reach. All during Novem- 
ber children can be made to pro- 
mise anything if their reward will 
result in going to see one of 
Notre Dame’s football games. 
Nothing is too difficult or too de- 
manding with such an end in view. 


And what wonderful grades 
boys of football age can make and 
keep all during the pigskin sea- 
son. And the reason? To be able 
to be a member of the school’s 
squad. No teacher will be forced 
to remind a football player of the 
date when an important assign- 
ment is due. He seems to be able 
to foresee every coming lesson and 
advances his knowledge to an 
amazing extent. His grades stand 
out prominently in respectful nine- 
ties. Truly, he’s among the school’s 


upper ten. 


You will never find the team’s 


quarterback sitting in “detention” 
after the school hours for some 
offense. No sir! The quarterback 
knows all the school rules perfect- 
ly. He knows the little grocery 
store at the corner may not be a 
“hang-out” during the recess peri- 
ods and that classes begin prompt- 
ly at 8:30 a.m. It is during this 
season every teacher wishes that 
all in his class could become mem- 
bers of the St. Mary’s football 
team. 


Strangely, too, parents will say 
that the errands and jobs at home 
are done so promptly and well. 
They seem to be home every night 
at the appointed time and arise 
each morning at their mother’s 
first echo. The family almost wish 
that it were football season the 
whole year round. 


Yes, this is Johnny’s transforma- 
tion period. He shows everyone 
the best that is in him. Right now 
he’s everyone’s idol. The sky alone 
is his limit. He could hitch his 
wagon to a star and reach it. 

And what about the girls? The 
same holds good for them al- 
though, perhaps, in a lesser de- 
gree. The girls are the team’s 
cheer leaders. They're very very 
important. They keep up and 
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arouse the team’s morale and spir- 
it. What would the boys do with- 
out them! They can attract a lot 
of attention from the spectators. 
The boys count on the presence of 
not only their cheer leaders but 
also on the attendance of their en- 
tire class. 


That means only this—that dur- 
ing the football season every stu- 
dent in the school is more or less 
affected by it and most favorably. 
The boys will work industriously 
in school in order to be able to 
play on the team when they have 
been selected as a member. The 
rest will do all they must in order 
to attend the games and arouse 
the enthusiasm of the team by 
their yells, cheers, and support. 
It’s wonderful. I join all the teach- 
ers who enjoy this particular time 
of the school year in more than 
one way. 


The article was begun by say- 
ing that November should mean 
more to us than the football sea- 
son. Really, that’s true. This 
month should be a thoughtful and 
thankful one. 


Thoughtful, because they’re peo- 
ple somewhere who deserve our 
remembrance. These people are 
watching us carefully during this 
month wondering if our thoughts 
will ever turn towards them. They 
are in need. Desperate need. 


No one but us can help them. 
They count on us. Especially now 


during November. Do you think 
that you boys and girls could take 
“time out” and turn your hearts 
heavenward pleadingly for these 
poor souls. We can never imag- 
ine how great is their need—their 
sufferings. Children’s hearts are 
kind, sympathetic. I believe one 
can get boys and girls to do almost 
anything for the good of another. 

So, now, besides filling your 
thoughts with sports let the poor 
souls have a place among them. 
Think of them often—everyday in 
a prayerful way. Offer your Holy 
Masses and Holy Communions for 
the repose of the souls who are 
suffering in purgatory. Pray the 
stations for them. They will en- 
joy having you recite the rosary 
for them too. And there’s just this 
you can bank on when praying for 
the poor souls. They shall re- 
member, too. It may be strange 
but true that they cannot pray 
for themselves but they can pray 
for you. 

It is most timely that our 
thoughts should be thankful. 
Thankful to be a Catholic; thank- 
ful to be an American; thankful 
to be alive; thankful for all the 
gifts God has given us of body 
and soul. 

Boys and girls, we know our 
Heavenly Father will never grow 
tired of hearing us say, “Thank 
You.” Let’s say it often and in a 
very special way now during this 
thank-you month. 


Milwaukee: A young girl came home from her 4th grade 


class several weeks ago and reported to her parents that 
she was learning the Battle Hymn of the Republicans.—Spark 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Family Comes First: Warning 
that the destruction of the family 
is the destruction of the nation, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Auxiliary 
of New York and national director 
of The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, told more than 1,000 
members of the legal profession in 
a congregation of 3,300 persons at 
the annual Red Mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral that “the family 
is historically, philosophically and 
biologically prior to the state.” 

Bishop Sheen told the lawyers 
that they must combat a double 
barbarism—active barbarism, which 
is communism, and passive bar- 
barism, which is the degeneration 
of morals. He said that the false 
liberties of the age of passive bar- 
barism at the turn of the century 
led naturally to the age of .active 
barbarism, or communism, and 
that unlimited liberty led to un- 
limited barbarism. 

Bishop Sheen said divorce must 
be fought on three fronts—patriot- 
ism, in the cause of international 
peace and to prevent social chaos. 
“As soon as we permit a society in 
which Mrs. White calls herself 
Mrs. Black,” he declared, “then 
the day may come when a Mr. 
America will call himself Mr. So- 
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viet.” Pointing to the large number 
of treaties which were broken pre- 
ceding the outbreak of World War 
II, he commented that “frivolous 
family contracts lead to frivolous 
international pacts.” 


Terming the lawyers “defenders 
of the American tradition,” Bishop 
Sheen urged them “to preserve the 
family which has made America 
great.” He added that their appear- 
ance at the annual Mass was “a 
corporate act of worship of the Su- 
preme Lawmaker.” 

Mixed Marriages in Churches: 
Bishop Thomas J. Toolen has au- 
thorized mixed marriages’ in 
churches of the diocese of Mobile. 
Conditions for this privilege are 
to be obtained by interested parties 
from priests of the Diocese. Eve- 
ning weddings will not be allowed 
under any circumstances, Bishop 
Toolen said. 

Build Home for Poor, Cripples: 
Five hundred skilled and unskilled 
building trades craftsmen recently 
answered the call of Archbishop 
Paul Emile Leger of Montreal for 
volunteers to help construct what 
will in a few years be a 50-pavil- 
lion “Foyer de la Charite” (Fireside 
of Charity) to house more than 
1,000 destitutes and physical-inca- 
pacitated unfortunates of Montreal. 

The project is a remarkable 
proof of Christian cooperation on 
the part of employers and employ- 
es who are sacrificing their holi- 
days and providing all the mater- 
ials needed for the construction 
work. Steel, cement, lumber, nails, 
have all been donated by persons 
to bring comfort to the homeless 
and suffering. 
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Archbishop Leger set the ex- 
ample. He appeared with the first 
workers, blessed the undertaking 
and was soon helping where pos- 
sible with saw and hammer. Arch- 
bishop Leger thanked the volun- 
teers for giving up their weekly- 
day-off to share in the Christian 
task. He paid tribute to the co- 
operative spirit of employers and 
employes, and voiced the hope that 
this spirit would eventually become 
apparent in all relations between 
labor and capital. 


60th Wedding Anniversary: A 
total of 181 members of their fam- 
ily from Canada and all parts of 
New England attended Mass at 
Holy Infant Jesus Church and a 
dinner in the parish hall when Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Tanguay celebrat- 
ed their 60th wedding anniversary 
in mid-September. 

Grandchildren of the couple 
were in the choir during the Mass. 
Great-grandchildren served as al- 
tar boys. The only member of the 
immediate family missing was the 
jubilarians’ youngest daughter, Sis- 
ter St. Victor of the Immaculate 
Conception congregation of mis- 
sionaries, who is a prisoner of the 
communists in China. 

Included in the gathering were 
nine of the 10 living children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tanguay, with their 
husbands and wives: 75 grand- 
children, 28 of whom are married 
and brought along their husbands 
and wives, and 58 great-grand- 
children. Even the orchestra of 20 
pieces, which provided the musical 
program for the occasion, was com- 
posed of members of the Tanguay 


family. Mr. Tanguay is 80, his wife 
79. They were married in St. The- 
odore Church in St. Theodore 
d’Action, P.Q., Canada. Mr. Tan- 
guay is a retired carpenter. 


Women in Public Life: His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII has made it 
clear that he wants “Catholic wo- 
men—not special ones, but all of 
them—to get into public life” as a 
means of safeguarding the home 
from dangers, Sister Ann Joachim, 
Dominican nun-lawyer, told a con- 
vention of 200 Catholic women at 
Toronto, Canada. 


Sister Joachim said women need 
not aspire to become a Governor- 
General, Prime Minister or the 
like, but added that more women 
were needed vitally in the United 
Nations, and in the various exe- 
cutive, legislative and judicial 
branches of the government. She 
also reminded her listeners of the 


counsel given by Clare Boothe. 


Luce, noted convert-author: “Mark 
it well—this temporary sojourning 
beyond the portals of her house- 
hold is enjoined upon women only 
to secure her permanent position in 
the home.” 


“We cannot afford to be ignor- 
ant of other peoples and the con- 
ditions under which they live,” 
Sister Joachim said. “We can as 
intelligent Catholic women, by 
concerted effort, attain ‘an influ- 
ence that will help to break down 
the hates, the bitterness, the jeal- 
ousies, the intolerance, the bigo- 
tries and the intriguing politics 
that keep men and nations apart.’ 
This is true on every scale and in 
every neighborhood, through city, 
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province, nation and the world. 
This influence makes specific the 
love of God and neighbor.” 


SDS Modesty Crusade: Student 
representatives from 25 of Chi- 
cago’s Catholic girls high schools, 
have launched an SDS (Supply- 
the-Demand-for-the-Supply) Mod- 
esty Crusade in the Chicago area. 


Previous discussions and meet- 
ings with clethiers and experts in 
the field led the student leaders to 
the conclusion that nothing would 
be done toward correcting this evil 
unless they themselves took the 
initiative. Excellent work along 
these same lines has been done by 
students in other cities, among 
them Cincinnati and Cleveland. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


This is a further example of 
many that are cropping up show- 
ing the fine respect of decent 
young folks for the virtue of mod- 
esty—and indeed for the angelic 
virtue of chastity which immodesty 
so readily destroys—and their de- 
termination to be given a fair 
chance to live modestly. 

Bachelor Tax: A bill to tax un- 
married males above 25 years of 
age according to their fortunes has 
been submitted to the Egyptian 
legislature. The reason given for 
the measure is to encourage un- 
married males to marry, and to 
oblige recalcitrants to contribute to 
the support of needy families to 
whom the proceeds of the tax 
would go. 


Pastors And Pennies 


Not long ago the Federal Reserve Bank of New York issued 
a eall to all banking institutions in the Second Federal Reserve 
District, asking them to send the Reserve Bank all of their pen- 
nies in excess of their “absolute needs.” 


“While more pennies are in existence today than ever be- 
fore,” said the Reserve Bank’s bulletin, “it is important that a 
better distribution be effected. Because our supply of pennies 
has been greatly limited, we have been unable to meet the requests 
of member banks and others for pennies, and the available sup- 
ply has been apportioned under an informal rationing system. 
Many banks threughout the District have in turn been unable 
to meet the requests of their own depositors and have found it 
necessary to restrict the distribution of pennies to them.” 


The usher who takes up the collection in church on Sunday 
morning, the parish worker or the priest who collates the coins 
for delivery to the bank could be pardoned for wondering if the 
appeal of the Reserve Bank might not be more effective if it had 
been addressed directly to the churches. There is a rather well- 
authenticated theory that most of the “scarce” pennies are “de- 
posited” there on the first day of each week.—T. J. McInerney. 
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By Reverend 


Rudolph G. Bandas 


A series of 
EIGHT VOLUMES 


This highly interesting and instructive series of eight manuals 
for high school and college students and members of discussion clubs, 
contains a refreshingly new and modern interpretation of the Catholic 
bible. These books are specially popular because they elaborate on 
specific biblical characters, families, words and places, adding much 
fascination for any reader. So intriguing that the reader often feels 
a close personal friendship with many of the people and families 
mentioned throughout the Bible. 

VOLUME 1—Catholic and protestant bibles, Inspiration and Inerrancy, The 
Historical, Wisdom and Prophetical Books of the Bible. 

VOLUME 2—Stories and Parables, Types and Figures in the bible, Orations, 
Places of Worship, Sacred Persons, Times and Festivals, Religious 
Sects, Recent Popes and the bible. 

VOLUME 3—The Bible and Science, Creation and Evolution, Origin of Man, 
State of Primitive Justice, The Fall, the Fallen State and Science, 
Original Sin. 

VOLUME 4—The Primitive Pair and Its Descendants, Deluge and the Ark, 
\ll-Fated Cities, Tower of Babel, Sodom and Gommorrha, Esau and 
Jacob, the Exodus from Egypt, Special Personages and Events; Jonas, 
Elias, Josue, etc. 

VOLUME 5—The Synoptic Gospels, St. John’s Gospel, the Two Annunciations, 
Incarnation, Duration of the Hypostatic Union, the Virgin Birth, 
the Holy Family. 

VOLUME 6—The Visitation, the Birth of Christ and the Sacred Infancy, the 
Magi, Baptism, the Divinity of Christ, St. Peter and the One True 
Church, the Promise of the Eucharist. 

VOLUME 7—The Paschal Supper and Holy Eucharist; Agony and Betrayal 
of Christ; Crucifixion; ‘He Descended Into Hell’; the Redemption. 

VOLUME 8—The Angels; the Evil Spirits; Christ’s Knentodge and the Last Day; 
the Particular Judgement; Heaven and Hell; Purgatory; Bodily 
Ressurrection; the End of the World. 


Single Copies: Vol. 1 thru 6 — 35c Vols. 7 or 8 — 40c 
Complete Set of all (8) volumes — $2.00 
Assortment of 100 copies (plus postage) — $18.00 


Order today from 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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_and delicate pastel tints 


New designs in vivid colors 


Designed by outstanding greeting card 
artists —the kind of cards you're happy to 
send to relatives and friends. 


Companion color illustrations inside, with 
appropriate sentiments of the season add 
even more to their beauty and appeal. The 
kind of cards you like to get—and receive. 
The kind you remember. 

All this for ONE DOLLAR! Fifteen beauti- 
ful Christian Christmas cards neatly packed 
with matching envelopes in an attractive Uso this coupes tor 
gift box. immediate delivery! 


Send | Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
Today! Please send me postpaid........boxes of 1951 Christmas 
Cards at $1.00 per box. I enclose $..........ssseessseee 


Check Currency Money Order 


before the 
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Order these colorful Christmas cards NOW! 
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